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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT ON THE 
GENERAL SITUATION 


ON September 7 the Prime Minister made a statement in the House of 
Commons giving a general indication of the situation and of the state of 
the country’s defences. He said: 

“In the East the Poles are fighting hard against a strong and ruthless 
enemy, who is relying on the weight of numbers and material to crush all 
opposition. The Polish soldier has ever shown himself to be a courageous 
and determined fighter, and to-day he is worthily maintaining this tradi- 
tion. Against overwhelming superiority in the air, outnumbered and out- 
gunned, he is contesting every yard of the German advance. 

“The Germans have often stressed the need for a short war and a quick 
decision. In pursuance of this idea the German plan appears to be to 
concentrate their first main effort against the Poles, and, as the House is 
aware, that country was invaded just over a week ago without any formal 
declaration of war. In spite of the human and material loss which they 
have already suffered, the morale and courage of the Polish people remain 
unaffected. 

‘“‘H.M. Government and the French Government have to-day signed an 
agreement with the Polish Government for the provision of further financial 
assistance to Poland to enable her to replenish her resources. 


“In the West, France has, like ourselves, mobilized her forces with 
complete efficiency and smoothness, and they are now in contact with the 
enemy on their common frontier. Certain information has been published 
of what has taken place, but for obvious reasons no details can yet be 
disclosed. 

“The outbreak of war has found the same spirit, determination, and 
solidarity among the French people as is evident here. The understanding 
between the two countries is complete, and the arrangements which have 
now been put into force for co-operation in all the activities concerned 
with the prosecution of the war are working smoothly and well. 

‘In this country the defensive military dispositions of our Army, which 
cover a very wide field, were made in good time owing to the precautionary 
measures which it was decided to adopt during the period of tension... . 
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“The guarding of vulnerable points has been taken over by the National 
Defence companies, supplemented by personnel of the Territorial Army. 
The personnel reached their posts with the minimum of delay and under 
trying weather conditions. 

“The mobilization of the remainder of the Army has been carried out 
with the greatest smoothness. The morale of allranksis high. In particular 
the spirit of the reservists recalled from civil life, some of whom have 
already this year been called up for training, is excellent. 

“T should like to make special mention of the women of the Auxiliary 
Territorial Services, who are performing many tasks under arduous condi- 
tions and thereby relieving soldiers for fighting duties. 


“Turning to the Navy, the most important feature up to the present has 
been the development of German U-boat attacks on our shipping. The 
sinking of the Athenta, with its scenes of death and terror, virtually opened 
the war, and no denials or inventions on the part of Germany will convince 
the public of German innocence of this crime, which has profoundly shocked 
and horrified the world. .. . 

“On our side the Admiralty have taken immediate counter-measures. 
British destroyers and other anti-submarine craft have been very active, 
and large reinforcements of anti-submarine and escort vessels are rapidly 
becoming available. .. . Steps are being taken to establish a convoy system 
at the earliest possible moment. This method of protection can obviously 
only be instituted after the outbreak of war, and it takes time to bring 
it fully into operation, but the House can be satisfied that it is being 
applied with the utmost possible speed and vigour. 

“Most of the vessels which have been attacked hitherto are vessels 
which commenced their voyages before war had broken out, and, natu- 
rally, for them the full scope of our defensive organization could not 
immediately provide. 

“While a certain proportion of weekly losses must be expected, and I 
do not minimize the threat to our shipping, I think the House and the 
country may rest assured that the Navy . . . will increasingly bring the 
problem under control. 

“T should next like to pay my tribute to the very gallant attack which 
was made by units of the Royal Air Force on certain German warships 
off Wilhelmshaven, during which at least two hits were secured on one of 
the so-called pocket battleships. 

“Tt will be realized that the objectives attacked, namely the German 
Fleet bases at Wilhelmshaven and at the entrance to the Kiel Canal, are 
probably among the most strongly defended in Germany. . . . I should 
also mention the weather conditions prevailing on the afternoon of the 
attack. Visibility was extremely poor, and the final stages of the attack 
are stated to have been carried out in a blinding rainstorm. 

‘“‘A high degree of navigational skill was thus necessary to enable the 
attack to reach its objectives at all, and the fact that hits were registered 
demonstrates the ability of the R.A.F. to carry out its attacks in condi- 
tions of great difficulty. 

“Finally, I think it right to stress the fact that a high proportion of 
the officers and men in the squadrons concerned have entered the Royal 
Air Force and received their training since expansion began. The House 
may also be interested to learn that those who took part in the attack 
included a number who came from the Dominions. 
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‘As the House knows, extensive reconnaissance flights have been carried 
out over Germany on three successive nights during the last week by units 
of the bomber command. More than 10,000,000 copies of Notes to the 
German people have been distributed over a wide area of Northern and 
Western Germany, including the Ruhr. Although on each occasion the 
enemy defences were set fully in motion, no contact was secured by enemy 
fighters and our aircraft returned safely. 

‘The activity of the fighter and coastal commands, if less conspicuous, 
has been no less intense. From the early stages of the emergency all the 
squadrons of the fighter commands have been at their war stations and 
in a state of instant readiness. The coastal commands have also been 
busily engaged in extensive reconnaissances over the surrounding seas in 
order to locate and destroy enemy submarines.” 


Mr. Chamberlain next gave an outline of the organization of the home 
defences and said the regional organization was working well, though 
there was still some shortage of whole-time personnel. The enforcement 
of the black-out was proceeding satisfactorily. 

Evacuation of children had begun on September 1 and had been sub- 
stantially completed by September 4. So far, approximately 1,475,000 
children and mothers had been evacuated in the country as a whole, and 
the arrangements had gone without a hitch. As for hospital arrangements, 
over 200,000 hospital beds were to-day ready for air raid casualties: 
56,500 of these in the London region, 15,500 inside the county, and 41,000 
outside the county. The beds in any region would, of course, be available 
to meet the needs of any other hard-pressed area. 

Over 11,000 trained nurses, 4,000 assistant nurses, and over 50,000 
auxiliary nurses had joined the Civil Nursing Reserve for service in hospi- 
tals and first aid posts, but more of both trained nurses and auxiliaries 
were needed, especially women who could give whole-time service in any 
part of the country. 

Nearly 2,500 doctors had accepted enrolment in the emergency medical 
service, and acceptances were being received daily. 

The Auxiliary Fire Service was mobilized quickly and, on the whole, 
smoothly, and in the main the available fire-fighting units were being kept 
permanently manned and ready for action. In London, for example, there 
were over 1,800 fire pumps ready for action, as against about 125 in peace 
time. 

He concluded: “I hope that the statement I have made will show the 
House and the country that our war effort, in its many aspects, is rapidly 
gaining momentum. I know that it has behind it the full weight of all the 
people of this country, who are united in their conviction that no nation 
ever went to war in a higher cause. 

‘We are greatly heartened by the knowledge that in the struggle for the 
defence of liberty and free institutions and the preservation of all that 
makes life worth living, we can count on the support of the oversea mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth. 

‘Of their own free will, and under no form of compulsion, save the moral 
compelling force of right and justice, these self-governing nations have 
declared their intention of co-operating in a cause which is no less precious 
to them than it is to the people of the homeland.” 
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FIELD-MARSHAL GORING’S SPEECH OF 
SEPTEMBER 9 


FIELD-MARSHAL GORING addressed the workers in a Berlin arma- 
ments factory on September g and declared that ‘“We want peace and are 
ready for peace. All the moral chatter about attack, violence, and Nazism 
means nothing to us.” 

The German people had always been for peace and the Fiihrer at their 
head had always loved peace ; but that must not be confused with weak- 
ness. He went on: “Mr. Chamberlain, you must be convinced that when 
we compare you with ourselves the comparison is very much in favour of 
Germany. It is only from the military point of view that it would give 
me joy to prove that the British also can be severely defeated. But that 
is not the question. The question is that our people can work in peace. 
You accuse Herr Hitler, but no, Mr. Chamberlain, it is you who are to 
blame.” 

After declaring that it was Britain who broke peace, he said that the 
fact that he [Géring] spoke of peace was a sign of their success in the East. 
What were the British fighting for? To get rid of the Nazi régime? They 
were not fighting to protect their land, but “we must fight for land and 
people. That is a vast difference. Therefore, we are ready, if need be, 
to arrive at a reasonable peace, while the unreasonable Chamberlain 
continues to incite to war.” 

They were also determined to fight to the last for their Leader, and it 
was too monstrous to speak of their being parted from him. Peace at the 
price of their Leader was not to be thought of; ‘‘to destroy our Leader is 
to destroy the German nation. Germany is Hitler, and Hitler is Germany.” 

To this they would hold to the last, and so “‘it rests with you, Mr. Cham- 
berlain. If you wish to give the word of life or death, then give it. We 
shall accept it—but never again another Versailles!” 

Speaking of the origin of the war, he said: ‘‘ We were ready to negotiate, 
but we said that the basis for any negotiation is the return of Danzig and 
the surrender of the Corridor. But the Polish Government rejected all 
this—a little State that has been inflated in the last few years as one 
blows up ridiculous little rubber figures. Behind Poland looms the shadow 
of that nation that again and again in every situation has sided against 
Germany and wanted to annihilate her.” 

They had never harmed British interests ; and had even recognized her 
dominion over a fifth of the world. What the British gave as the reason 
for the war was nothing but pure nonsensical chatter. 

As to the situation in Poland he had just learnt that hundreds of 
thousands of Polish soldiers were throwing away their weapons and the 
army was beginning to surrender. The “inspired course of events is 
hardly to be related”, he said, “‘such a Tannenberg has never before 
happened in military history. The Polish Army will never emerge again 
from the German embrace. We can hope that . . . in a few weeks more the 
last work of cleaning up will be finished. We estimate that the whole 
campaign to the last clearing up will not last more than 4 weeks.”’ 

When the 70 divisions from the East were taken to the West their posi- 
tion there would be stronger and the threats of two fronts would cease. 
Owing to ‘“‘the inspired conduct of the Fiihrer” by the conclusion of the 
Soviet Pact, that danger was past. The Western situation remained, but 
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he was sure the British did not need a lesson there, and that their action 
in the military sphere would not be too great. 

If the British aeroplanes flew at tremendous heights and dropped their 
ridiculous propaganda, “‘I have nothing against it. But take care if the 
leaflets are succeeded by one bomb. Then reprisals will follow and be 
carried out as in Poland.”’ 

The enemy also said that Germany was mortally vulnerable in the 
economic and internal political spheres ; but Germany was the best armed 
State in the world, for no Power had at its service such munition works as 
she had. The enemy had more gold, copper, and lead, but Germany had 
more workers. ‘That is decisive. And our production of aeroplanes and 
guns is still far greater than that of our enemies.” 

He then referred to the mines of Poland and her mineral, oil, grain, and 
industrial districts, saying that if the Poles were exploiting 7 per cent. 
then they would exploit roo per cent. ‘‘ All these resources of raw materials 
are as good as in our pockets.” Substitute materials were admittedly not 
as good as the real ones, but “that is not the point. It is no longer a 
question of the life of the individual, but of the nation. .. .”’ 

In the south, he went on, they still had Rumania and Yugoslavia and 
all the other countries. They remained neutral because they were sensible. 
The British had promised themselves a great deal from their blockade, 
but they could do no more than cut Germany off from America. Ger- 
many’s position was much better than in 1914; “‘ Britain has not succeeded 
in inflaming the whole world against us’’, he declared, and “we want 
nothing from the French. We shall defend our frontiers like iron, but we 
shall not attack. If we are attacked we shall hit back there, but we shall 
not attack.” 

“T must ask hard and difficult sacrifices of you,” he went on. “ You 
must understand that it cannot be otherwise. . . . The most important 
thing is bread, and we have seen to it that there is enough. Of meat, it 
can be said that we eat far too much of it in any case. With less meat we 
shall get thinner and so need less material for a suit.” 

Later he said that they should always be told the truth in this war. 
If listening to foreign radio stations was heavily punished it was not 
because they feared them, but “‘ because it is dishonourable to listen to the 
dirty tirades of foreign countries’’. Referring again to the leaflets dropped 
over Germany he said: 

‘Mr. Chamberlain dares to say in these leaflets that Britain is fighting 
for right against might, but when a million and a half Germans are tor- 
mented by a common nation like the Poles, we shall not be deterred from 
our duty by the British Government. 

‘How dare you, Mr. Chamberlain, talk in your leaflet of a fight for right 
when, at the same time, the Polish radio is calling on people to sprinkle the 
German prisoners of war with petrol and set fire to them, and when 
thirty-one German parachute jumpers were executed? The Germans 
treat parachutists differently. 

“We did not want war. We want nothing from France. We have 
guaranteed France’s frontiers for ever. If M. Daladier does not believe 
this it is his affair. We do not want to shoot Frenchmen dead. We do not 
want a conquest of the French and British. 

“It is the British Government again who caused the trouble. We know 


that British motto, ‘We shall fight to the last Frenchman’. 
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THE GERMAN WHITE PAPER ON THE EFFORTS 


FOR PEACE 


THE official German News Agency announced on September 6 that the 
Government had published a White Paper regarding the final crisis. This 
stated that after a Polish ultimatum to Danzig over the treatment of the 
Customs officials Germany told Poland, on August 9, that a repetition of 
such demands would intensify the crisis, and that the Reich Government 
would hold Poland responsible. 

Poland was also informed that the economic measures taken against 
the Free City would force it to seek other possibilities for export. 

The Polish Government replied that any further intervention in Danzig 
affairs damaging Polish rights would be regarded as an aggression. 

On August 22 Mr. Chamberlain, ‘impressed by the imminent German- 
Soviet Pact’’, sent his personal letter to Herr Hitler, and this, with the 
latter’s reply, was quoted. 

Herr Hitler accepted the British proposal, despite serious doubts due 
to Poland’s attitude hitherto, and intimated that he expected the arrival 
of a Polish plenipotentiary on August 30 and would immediately prepare 
proposals for an acceptable solution. 

These proposals would, if possible, be communicated to the British 
Government before the arrival of the Polish plenipotentiary. 

During August 30, however, no Polish negotiator arrived, and no 
communication came from the British Government about their under- 
takings. On the other hand, the Germans heard that Poland had ordered 
a general mobilization. 

It was not until midnight, it continued, that the British Ambassador 
handed over another memorandum. This showed no real progress in 
dealing with the German-Polish problem. It merely informed the Ger- 
man Government that Herr Hitler’s reply of the previous day would be 
transmitted to the Polish Government, and that the British did not re- 
gard it as useful to bring about a German-Polish contact as early as 
August 30. 

When handing over the memorandum, the British Ambassador was 
informed in detail of the proposals which had meanwhile been formulated 
by the Reich Government. The German Government then expected at 
least that a Polish negotiator would be nominated. 

Instead of this, the White Paper continued, the Polish Ambassador 
told the German Foreign Minister the following afternoon (August 31) 
that the British Government had informed the Polish Government of 
the possibility of direct German-Polish talks. When asked whether he 
was entitled to negotiate on the German proposals, the Ambassador replied 
that he had no such power. 

The Reich Government was obliged to say that it had been waiting in 
vain 2 days for the arrival of a Polish negotiator. On the evening of August 
31 the German proposals were made known and were declared ur.acceptable 
in the Polish Government broadcast. 

The White Paper went on, ‘Having thus exhausted all possibilities for 
a peaceful solution of the German-Polish crisis, the Fiihrer found himself 
obliged to set force against force.”’ 

On the evening of September 1 the French and British Ambassadors 
handed the German Foreign Minister 2 Notes demanding the withdrawal 
of German troops from Polish territory, and declaring that in the event 
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of refusal their Governments would immediately fulfil their obligations 
towards Poland. 

Signor Mussolini then made a proposal providing for an armistice, to 
be followed by a conference for the solution of the German-Polish conflict. 
This proposal received the assent of the German and French Governments, 
but was rejected by Britain. The Italian Ambassador in London was said 
to have been informed of this rejection on the evening of September 2, 
and ‘‘in this way the Italian peace initiative was frustrated by the British 
Government”’. 

On the morning of September 3 the British Ambassador in Berlin de- 
livered an ultimatum repeating the demand for the withdrawal of German 
troops and imposing a time-limit of 2 hours for a satisfactory reply. 

A memorandum rejecting the British demands was handed to the 
British Ambassador at 11.30 a.m., and to the French Ambassador at noon. 

The French Ambassador was informed that if the French attitude were 
to be determined by the same considerations as that of Britain this could 
only be a matter of regret for the German Government. Nevertheless, 
should France adopt a hostile attitude towards Germany owing to French 
obligations to Poland, the German people would consider it a wholly 
unjustified war of aggression against the Reich. 

The French ultimatum, expiring at 5 p.m., was then handed to the 
German Foreign Minister. At this the German Foreign Minister told the 
French Ambassador that the French Government would be wholly respon- 
sible for the sufferings that would be inflicted on the nations should France 
attack the Reich. 


THE GERMAN NOTE REPLYING TO THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH DECLARATION OF SEPT. 2 


ON September 17 the German Government issued, through the official 
News Agency, the text of a statement replying to the Anglo-French 
Declaration of September 2 on the methods the two Governments 
intended to use in the war. This read: 

‘The Government of the Reich has taken note of the joint Anglo-French 
communication. The Government of the Reich recalls that it was the first 
to propose, following the breakdown of the Disarmament Conference, the 
conclusion of agreements for the humanization of war. This proposal 
found no echo from the other Powers. 

“Nevertheless, the Chancellor of the Reich, in his proclamation of 
September I to the Reichstag, declared that the war would be conducted 
on the German side in conformity with these German proposals, and would 
not be directed against women and children. At the same time the Chan- 
cellor gave the German forces orders to confine their activities to military 
objectives. 

“In conformity with this principle the German Government acknow- 
ledged President Roosevelt's appeal and gave him an affirmative reply. 
Further, the Government of the Reich advised the British Government 
that the Reich would observe the stipulation of the Geneva Convention 
of 1925 forbidding the use of asphyxiating gas in war. The German armed 
forces have always strictly observed these German declarations. 

“Naturally the declarations are bound—as the Reich has already 
declared—by the supposition that Germany’s opponents will observe the 
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same rules. But the Government of the Reich has established that its 
opponents have already repeatedly violated these solemn assurances. 

“In direct contradiction to its declaration that it wished to spare civil 
populations, the British Government has made certain proclamations 
relative to contraband of war. These constitute a flagrant violation of 
naval warfare. The British Government has opened a hunger blockade 
against women and children. 

“Furthermore, the Polish Government has without any reason made 
open towns into military bases, thus transforming them into fighting 
areas. The Polish Government has also openly called civilians to a war 
of franc-tireurs against the German Army. In numerous cases the Polish 
civil population has responded to these appeals and committed horrible 
atrocities against German soldiers. 

“We can further prove that contrary to their solemn engagements the 
Polish troops have used asphyxiating gases. The German Army will 
continue to observe the principles of humanitarian and chivalrous warfare, 
but the Government of the Reich reserves the right to reply in suitable 
fashion to all violations committed by its opponents. 

“As for the blockade against women and children, Germany will reply 
with her Army, which will demonstrate to her opponents the terrible 
consequences of the methods which they themselves have chosen.”’ 


M. MOLOTOFF’S BROADCAST ON THE INVASION 
OF POLAND 


ON September 17 M. Molotoff broadcast an address to the Russian people, 
in which he said recent events had revealed the internal insolvency and 
obvious impotence of the Polish State. The ruling circles had suffered 
bankruptcy, and in a mere fortnight Poland had lost all her industrial 
centres and the majority of her large cities. 

No one knew the whereabouts of the Government, and the population 
had been abandoned by their ill-starred leaders to their fate. 

In view of this the treaties with the Soviet Union had ceased to operate, 
and a “‘situation has arisen in Poland which demands of the Soviet Govern- 
ment special concern for the security of its State’. Poland had become 
a fertile field for any accidental and unexpected contingency which might 
create a menace to it, and in view of the circumstances the Soviet Govern- 
ment could no longer maintain a neutral attitude. 

Nor could the Soviet remain indifferent to the fate of its blood brothers, 
who had been abandoned to their fate. The Government had, therefore, 
handed a Note to the Polish Ambassador announcing the order to the 
troops to cross the frontier and take them under their protection. The 
Note also stated that the Soviet intended to take every measure to deliver 
the Polish people from the war into which they had been plunged by their 
unwise leaders. 

At the beginning of September, he went on, the situation in Poland was 
not clear, and a partia! mobilization was undertaken as a precautionary 
measure. But as there had now already taken place a collapse of the 
country, and the Polish statesmen had revealed their utter bankruptcy, 
“the Red Army must perform with credit the honourable duty laid 
upon it”’. 

The Government had, simultaneously, handed copies of its Note to all 
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the Governments with which it had diplomatic relations, declaring that 
it would pursue a policy of neutrality towards them. “This determines 
our recent steps in foreign policy’, he added. 

He then appealed to the people to help the Army, and attacked food 
hoarders. The Government had no intention of introducing rationing, 
“even if measures of State necessitated by foreign events should be pro- 
longed for some time’’. He concluded: 

“Peoples of the Soviet Union, the citizens of our country and the men 
of our Red Army and Navy are all united as never before round the Soviet 
Government, round our Bolshevik Party, and round their great Leader, 
our wise Comrade Stalin, for the achievement of new and unparalleled 
successes in labour, in industry, and on the collective farms, and of new 
and glorious victories of the Army at the front.” 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


September 5. 


The Germans entered Grudziadz, and claimed that they had crossed the 
Vistula, under the eyes of the Fiihrer, south of Chelmno (Kulm). They 
reported large numbers of prisoners captured, including the divisional 
staff of the 7th Polish Division, south-east of Czestochowa. Forty Polish 
aircraft were brought down. 

The official Berlin reports stated that nearly all the east of the Upper 
Silesian industrial area was in German hands. 

Warsaw announced that 30 aeroplanes had flown over Berlin the pre- 
vious day and all returned safely. 

Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) fell to the Germans, whose advance forces were 
reported to have reached Przasnysz. 

The Poles claimed the recapture of Orlo, in the Carpathians, and 
Zbaszyn, on the line from Poznan to the frontier. 

The French communiqué stated that “our troops have made contact 
everywhere on our frontier between the Rhine and the Moselle. There is 
reason to recall that on the Rhine the permanent fortifications run along 
both banks of the river.”’ 

A second communiqué read: “the movements of the entire land, air, and 
sea forces are continuing normally.” 

British aircraft dropped 3 million pamphlets over the Ruhr, all returning 
safely. 

The German ships Olinda and Carl Fritzen were sunk in the Atlantic. 
Their crews were saved. 

The British ship Bosnia was sunk. Her crew were saved. 

The German Government announced the laying of minefields, and the 
sinking was reported of a Greek steamer and a Danish fishing vessel. 


September 6. 


In northern Poland heavy fighting took place on the line Plonsk—Ciecha- 
now. In the south the Germans reported the capture of Krakow. The 
Poles denied this, and said that during a raid on the city 15 German 
planes were brought down. 

German Head-quarters announced the capture of Bydgoszcz, Kielce, 
and Nowy Sacz. 

The Polish General Staff reported that Warsaw was bombed several 
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times, and that their Air Force had bombed enemy columns. Their losses 
were 6 planes. 

A French communiqué said, ‘Many local advances have been realized 
last evening and during the night’. A later statement read, “Our first 
elements, progressing beyond the frontier with an advance varying 
according to the different parts of the front, everywhere encountered 
automatic arms and field organizations. . . . The movements prescribed for 
the mobilization, transport, and settling down of all units are going on 
normally... .” 


September 7. 


In northern Poland the Germans claimed to have reached Pultusk, 
30 miles due north of Warsaw. The Polish garrison of Westerplatte 
surrendered. 

In the centre the German forces made progress towards Tomaszow and 
Lodz. 

The French official communiqué stated that there had been progressive 
occupation by French troops of the no-man’s-land separating the Maginot 
and Siegfried Lines, and ‘‘Our troops are mopping up machine-gun nests 
in this area and coming up against advanced field work. 

“Meanwhile, along the Maginot Line the placing of mobilized units has 
been carried out in perfect order.’ 

The Ministry of Information issued an account of the attack on 
Wilhelmshaven and Brunsbiittel stating that the results achieved were 
of the highest importance. Direct hits by heavy bombs were made on a 
pocket battleship lying on the east of Schilling Roads, and another vessel 
was attacked at Brunsbiittel. 

A second statement by the Ministry read, “There are no major naval 
operations to report. Attacks upon enemy submarines continue, and an 
attack on a mine-laying submarine is now believed to have been com- 
pletely successful. German merchant ships are being steadily driven from 
the seas. They are using every artifice and every expedient of concealment 
to avoid capture, and are taking refuge in neutral harbours.” 

A third statement announced that German submarine attacks on ship- 
ping were taking place in various localities, and the losses reported were 
the Bosnia and Royal Sceptre. The Corinthic had been attacked, but was 
not damaged. The German steamer Jun was captured. 

News was received that the Olive Grove had been sunk some 200 miles 
north-west of the Spanish coast. 


September 8. 


The Germans were believed to have transferred 6 divisions from the 
East to reinforce the troops in the Siegfried Line. 

The German broadcast stated that the High Command announced that 
“German motorized troops forced their way into Warsaw at 5.15 this 
afternoon’”’. The Polish broadcasts reported two air raids on Warsaw, and 
said 10 German planes had been brought down the day before. A later 
broadcast denied the German claim, and stated that the city was being 
defended by a strong garrison under General Czuma. 

The latter issued an order, which was broadcast, reading: “Soldiers of 
the Warsaw Garrison ; the C.-in-C. . . . demands that the enemy’s advance 
shall break against the walls of Warsaw. We have occupied positions from 
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which there is no retreat. At this outpost we must endure to the last 
soldier... . We shall fight to the last ditch.” 

The official Polish communiqué stated that under enemy pressure their 
troops were retreating in the Lodz, Ptrkow, and Rozany districts (south- 
west of Warsaw) and in the Pultusk area. Enemy aircraft continued to 
bomb the Vistula bridges and lines of communication, and bombs also fell 
in the centre of Warsaw. 

The French official communiqué stated that “our local advances con- 
tinue. Where the enemy is in retreat he is destroying lines of communica- 
tion, and we are coming upon mine-fields.’’ The press reported that there 
was “furious fighting” in the region of Lauterbourg and the Bienwald. 

Four British ships, the Manaar, Pukkastan, Regent Tiger, and Winkleigh, 
and the French steamer Tamara were sunk by submarines. 


September 9. 


A French communiqué stated that the greater part of the Warndt 
Forest north-west of Forbach was in the hands of their troops, and a later 
one reported continued progress, despite local enemy counter-attacks. 

An important height was taken. Aerial reconnaissance continued, 
despite the efforts of German fighter ‘planes. 


September to. 


In Poland Lwow was raided 6 times and many people killed in a working- 
class suburb. Passengers in an evacuation train from Warsaw to Lwow 
stated that they had to leave the train 72 times to take shelter from 
aircraft bombs. 

The British steamer Magdapur was sunk by a submarine in the North 
dea. 

A German torpedo-boat was sunk by a mine off Trelleborg, at the Baltic 
end of the Sound. 


September 11. 


The German High Command announced that ‘“‘the great battle in Po- 
land is nearing its completion. In the south the enemy . . . has been driven 
across the San River, which has been crossed by German troops in the 
sector of Sanok.”’ 

German forces had also captured the fortified positions on the Narew 
River (north of Warsaw) and established bridgeheads on its south bank 
near Nowgorod and Wizna. 

The investment of Gdynia continued. Neustadt and Putzig were in 
German hands. 

The roads and railway lines east and north of Warsaw and in the Lwow, 
Lublin, and Chelm sectors had been bombed. 

The German wireless news stated that, as to the operations on the 
Polish front, ‘‘the German people must understand that our troops cannot 
be expected to maintain the surprising speed of their advance. It is, of 
course, necessary to spend a considerable time securing the region invaded 
so far.” 

The Polish Supreme Command stated that the German Air Force 
intensified its activities, bombing troops, open towns, and railways. Fierce 
fighting took place on the Bug and Narew. 

In the region of Modlin (at the junction of the Bug and the Vistula) 
the Army of Pomorze, withdrawing south-east along the Vistula, heavily 
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engaged the enemy in an attempt to break through to join the main body 
of Polish forces between the Vistula and the Bug. 

The army of Poznania was, the day before, fighting the Germans who 
had penetrated into the area between Kutno and Warsaw. 

The Warsaw Defence Army had beaten off 2 strong attacks. 

According to reports from Danish observers in Poland the towns of 
Wieruszow, Lututow, Sulejow, Falkow, Przedborz, and Radomsko and 
many small villages were burnt down by the Germans as a reprisal for 
alleged franc-tireur activity by the inhabitants. 

A Russian wireless report stated that the Poles were concentrating their 
main forces on the right bank of the Vistula in Warsaw. The main fighting 
was taking place round Modlin. 

A French communiqué reported a local advance, and a later one stated 
that the attacks had continued to achieve substantial progress on a 12- 
mile front to the east of the Saar. 

Saarbriicken aerodrome was shelled by the French artillery, but German 
reports stated it had already been cleared. 


September 12. 


The German High Command announced that the fighting west of 
the Vistula was approaching an end. The equipment of at least 4 Polish 
divisions had been captured. 

The German news agency stated that the resistance of the Polish forces 
encircled south of Radom had now been broken. The troops in the south 
were advancing rapidly on Lwow, and another force had captured Sambor, 
45 miles south-west of Lwow. Krakowice, north-west of Lwow, had also 
been taken. 

The Poles claimed the recapture of Lodz, and reported that their army 
of 250,000 men retreating from Poznania had established contact with the 
forces round Warsaw. 

In the north heavy fighting occurred round Modlin, and farther east the 
Germans succeeded in crossing the Narew at Lomza. Among other open 
towns bombed by the Germans was Krzemieniec, to which the Foreign 
Ministry had moved. About 45 people were killed by aircraft which 
attacked the market-place. 

The French communiqués stated that the night had been calm along 
the whole front, and, later, that progress had continued along the same 
front as the previous day. Enemy forces had reacted strongly, especially 
with their artillery. 

It was announced in Paris that British troops were arriving in the country 
in considerable and increasing numbers. Units of the Royal Air Force 
had for some time been stationed ‘‘somewhere in France”’. 

Statement ve arrival of British troops by Ministry of Information. (See 
Great Britain.) 


September 13. 


In Poland the German High Command announced further progress in 
the south, where the line extended beyond Sambor and Jaworow as far as 
Lwow. 

An attempt by 5 Polish divisions and 2 cavalry brigades to break out of 
the ground near Kutno where they were hemmed in was defeated, and 
north of the Bug River 18 Polish divisions were surrounded. North of 
Ostrow and Mazowreckie 6,000 Poles surrendered. 
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The Polish Army communiqué stated that on the line Kutno—Lowicz 
attacks had been made on the enemy, inflicting great losses. The Air Force 
had shot down 30 German ’planes. 

The enemy attack on Modlin and Zegrze had been repulsed. About 30 
miles east of Warsaw, near Kaluszyn, the Polish forces had to retreat after 
a heavy fight. Warsaw itself was again raided. 

The Germans attempted to cross the Vistula at Annopol, north of where 
the San entered the Vistula. 

The French communiqué stated that counter-fire by enemy artillery 
continued throughout the night, and a later statement said that “our 
troops have improved the whole of the positions taken in the course of the 
last few days”. Bad weather had reduced the activity of the Air Force. 

Luxembourg reports stated that the Germans had blown up the railway 
opposite Schengen on the Trier—Metz line. 


September 14. 


The German High Command announced that a strong French offensive 
between Saarbriicken and Hornbach crumpled up before the German 
outpost line. 

In Poland the Germans entered Gdynia, which surreridered. 

The High Command stated that little resistance was being met in South- 
east Poland, and German detachments had reached the Lublin-Lwow 
road at Rawa Ruska and Tomaszow. 

Near Radom 60,000 Poles were captured, with 143 guns and 38 tanks. 

The official Polish wireless announced that a proclamation to the people 
of Warsaw by General Czuma had been posted up declaring that the Polish 
troops would not surrender the city. The News Agency announced the 
recapture of Lodz, the Germans retreating in haste and abandoning much 
arms and munitions. 

The Poznanian and Pomeranian Armies, after furious assaults, had 
joined each other near Kutno. 

The French launched a new attack near the Luxembourg frontier. A 
communiqué stated that local advances were made and some prisoners 
taken. 

It was announced that the British steamers Firby, Vancouver City, and 
British Influence had been sunk by submarines in the Atlantic and Irish 
Channel. 


September 15. 


The German High Command announced that Warsaw was completely 
cut off, and that a number of Polish divisions were surrounded near Kutno. 

The eastern army had crossed the Lwow-—Lublin road, and due east of 
Warsaw forces advancing on Brest-Litovsk penetrated into the fortified 
zone. 

The town of Gdynia was occupied, and entry was forced into the southern 
harbour. Polish warships in the harbour of Heisterhest were bombed and 
sunk, 

In the south Drohobycz, Boryslaw, and Haslo were captured. 

The Warsaw Defence Army communiqué stated that the garrison was 
reinforced during the day by the heroic army of Pomorze which, battling 
all the way from the Corridor, broke the enemy line from the rear and 
entered the capital. Over 1,000 prisoners were captured in the break 
through. 
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The French communiqués stated that their forces had secured, in the 
region north-east of Sierck, possession of the ground contested by the 
enemy since his offensive movement recorded in the evening communiqué 
of September 10. They had progressed beyond that ground. 

During the night local improvements were made in the front line, despite 
enemy reaction, particularly with heavy artillery. 

The second communiqué reported the consolidation of positions taken 
on previous days, and the repulse of a counter-attack. There was a strong 
reaction by the enemy’s aircraft and artillery on part of the front. French 
pursuit planes had repulsed enemy machines which attacked the front 
lines at a low altitude. 

Press reports stated that French troops occupied the village of Perl and 
made progress towards Saarburg. 

The Germans blew up a bridge across the Moselle on the German- 
Luxembourg frontier. 

The German communiqué stated that there was a certain amount of 
artillery action to the east of Saarbriicken. The enemy, which on Septem- 
ber 12 attacked a post south of Pirmasens, was forced to retire under 
artillery fire. 

The British Admiralty reported that destroyers, patrol vessels, and 
aircraft had been carrying out constant patrols over wide areas in search 
of enemy submarines. Many attacks had been made, and a number 
of them destroyed. Survivors had been rescued and captured where 
possible. 

It was announced that during the week ended September g the Contra- 
band Control had seized large quantities of goods consigned to Germany, 
including 28,500 tons of petroleum, 26,350 tons of iron ore, 3,400 tons of 


haematite ore, 4,600 tons of manganese, 7,300 tons of wood pulp, 6,000 tons 
of pebble phosphate, and several mixed cargoes. 

The steamer Fanad Head was sunk off the Irish coast, and the tanker 
Cheyenne in the Atlantic. 


September 16. 


German aircraft dropped leaflets over Warsaw demanding the surrender 
of the city within 12 hours, failing which the whole city would be treated 
as war territory, with all the ensuing consequences. 

The German High Command announced that Lwow was surrounded on 
three sides. Deblin was captured, and 100 aeroplanes fell into German 
hands. 

Berlin reports stated that the citadel of Bresc Litewski had been taken. 
German forces crossed the Bug at Wyszkow. 

On the Franco-German frontier the Germans attacked east of the Moselle 
Valley, and also towards the centre of the battle line between the Saar 
and Vosges. Both attacks were repulsed. 

The French communiqué reported very heavy artillery fire in the area 
south of Saarbriicken. Some progress was made east of the Moselle. 

A strong enemy counter-attack was repulsed in the neighbourhood of 
the lower valley of the Nied. 

A German messenger brought an ultimatum to the military outposts at 
Warsaw in the evening. General Czuma refused to receive it. 

German aircraft then dropped millions of leaflets repeating the ulti- 
matum. Bombs were also dropped and several hospitals hit. 

A later communiqué said that there had been great activity by the 
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artillery. The enemy was bringing up reinforcements, including aircraft 
and large units. 
The British steamer Bramden was sunk in the Channel. 


September 17 


The time limit for the German ultimatum expired at 3.10 p.m., but the 
Germans extended it on the pretext that the Military Commander of 
Warsaw had asked to be allowed to send an envoy to negotiate a surrender. 

The Commander’s reply was to order citizens to intensify their defence 
preparations. 

According to German reports the Commander offered to send an officer to 
parley, and the Germans agreed, but up to midnight no envoy had arrived. 
(See also Chronology, p. 29.) 

The General Staff of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army announced 
that their troops had crossed the Polish frontier on the whole line from the 
Soviet-Latvian frontier to the Dneistr (the Soviet-Rumanian frontier). 
They reached the following points: in the north, the towns of Glubokoye 
and Volozhin, and the railway junction of Molodechno. Farther south 
they forced the River Niemen and occupied Korelitze Mir and Polonechka, 
and the railway junction at Baranovichi. 

In the Western Ukraine the Soviet troops occupied Rowno, Dubno, 
Zbarazh, Tarnopol, and Kolomes. 

Soviet aircraft brought down 7 Polish fighters and forced 3 bombers 
to land. 

The population was everywhere greeting the Red Army with jubilation. 

Moscow reported that Soviet troops had entered Zaleszezyki, and had 
also penetrated some 30 miles into Poland all down the frontier. 

Soviet aircraft preceded the troops, dropping leaflets in Ukrainian and 
Russian, declaring that the Soviet troops were coming to liberate the 
Ukrainians and White Russians from the Polish yoke. The Soviet Govern- 
ment would undertake far-reaching social reforms. 


September 18 


The German official reports stated that Lwow was surrounded, and that 
their forces occupied the line Lwow—Wlodzimierz—Brest-Litovsk—Bialystok. 

It was also stated that, as no Polish envoy had come, the temporarily sus- 
pended hostilities against Warsaw had been resumed. 

The capture of Drohobycz, an important oil centre, was announced. 

In Poland Soviet troops occupied Vilna without resistance. 

German and Russian detachments met at Bresc Litewski. 

The French communiqué stated that there had been artillery activity, 
especially south of Saarbriicken. Among German prisoners taken a number 
had been found te be carrying copies of the Note dropped by British aircraft. 

The British aircraft-carrier Courageous, 22,500 tons, was sunk by a 
submarine in the Channel. Several hundred men were picked up by 
steamers near by and by destroyers. The submarine was attacked, and 
believed to be sunk. 

The Ministry of Information announced that since war broke out 
many submarines had been observed from the air and reported, and 
many had been attacked. Some of them would never appear again, and 
others had been severely damaged. These operations, which had been 
going on continuously for a fortnight, had met with little opposition from 
the German Air Force. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AFGHANISTAN 


Sept. 7.—A tribal band of some 3,000 men from Tirah entered Afghani- 
stan, expecting help from Afghan tribes in causing a rising. Afghan 
troops held them in check, and finally they withdrew under pressure from 
the Indian political authorities in the Khyber area. 

Sept. 8.—The Government declared their neutrality. 


ALBANIA 


Sept. 13.—The Cabinet approved the Budget for 1939-40, balancing at 
40 million francs. 


ARGENTINA 


Sept. 5.—The Cabinet issued an announcement that the neutrality of 
Argentina had been established by a decree promulgated the previous day. 

Sept. 9.—The Foreign Ministry made representations to the British 
Government about the inclusion of food products in the list of contraband, 
recalling that at the Pan-American Conference in 1928 and at the Buenos 
Ayres Peace Conference of 1936 Argentina had insisted that food and 
credits for the purchase of food for the civil populations should not be 
considered contraband. 

It mentioned that in the 1914-18 War Argentina granted the British 
and French Governments a credit of 200 million gold pesos to buy cereals. 

Sept. 16.—It was announced that the Governments of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay had decided to act together in questions relating to 


their neutrality. They were reported (by U.S. press correspondents) to 
be negotiating for the co-operation of their Navies to prevent the use of 
their coast or ports by submarines or supply vessels of belligerent warships. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 5.—The Prime Minister announced that the whole of the militia, 
numbering 78,000, would be called up in batches. He also said Great 
Britain had agreed to buy the whole export of wool clip for the duration 
of the war. 

Sept. 8.—The Prime Minister introduced the Budget for 1939-40 in 
Parliament, showing expenditure estimated at {101,916,000, and revenue 
at {101,940,000. Defence expenditure was estimated at £33,137,000. ! 

He stated that, as it was framed before war began, it would require 
readjustment. 

The revenue on the existing basis of taxation was just over £96 millions, 
and the deficit was to be raised by additional taxation to the extent of 
£5,886,000. 

Mr. Menzies also announced the establishment of a Ministry of Informa- 
tion, whose functions would include censorship. 

Sept. 9.—The Premiers of the States, sitting as a national council, agreed 
to co-operate with the Commonwealth in setting up machinery to control 
prices and rents. . 

An order was issued controlling 18 groups of commodities. 

A Royal Proclamation declared contraband all supplies usable by the 
enemy. 
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Sept. 11.—The Prime Minister said Australia was, like Britain, basing 
her plans on the assumption of a 3 years’ war, and realized the importance 
of building up her staying-power. 

He also said he had never accepted the Canadian and South African 
view that the British Kingship was divided, but considered that when the 
King was at war all British countries were at war. 

Sept. 12.—The Leader of the Opposition proposed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that an immediate gift should be made to Great Britain of 
{1 million worth of foodstuffs. 

” Sept. 13.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government would 
acquire all wheat in the country except that stored by farmers on farms. 

Over 1,000 men applied in 4 days for training as pilots with the civilian 
air reserve. 

Sept. 15.—The Premier formed a War Cabinet comprising Mr. Hughes, 
as Minister of Industry; Mr. Casey, Minister of Supply; Brigadier Street, 
Defence; Sir Henry Gullett, External Affairs; and Senator McLeay, 
Commerce. 

The Cabinet decided to raise immediately a first volunteer force of 
20,000 for service at home or oversea; also to increase the expenditure 
on defence in the current year from £33 to £45 millions. Several taxes 
would be increased. 

The entire Militia of nearly 80,000 men was to be called in two drafts 
for a month’s training. Mr. Menzies, in a broadcast, said the prime 
necessity at the moment was to defend Australia, but the strategic 
position might change as the combatants were aligned. Australian forces 
might possibly be used to garrison some Pacific islands, to co-operate 
with New Zealand, or relieve British troops in Singapore, or it might be 
practicable to send some forces to Europe. 

The Communist Party issued a manifesto supporting the mobilization 
of all Australia’s man-power, &c., for the defeat of Hitlerism, and advising 
members of the Militia to enlist in any voluntary force sent oversea. 


BELGIUM 


Sept. 5.—The Chamber voted full powers to the Government and a credit 
of 2,000 million francs to meet the emergency. 

Sept. 8.—The Chamber, by 160 votes to 27, passed the Government Bill 
conferring special powers on the King. 

Sept. 9.—The Foreign Minister was informed by the British Ambassador 
of the readiness of his Government to make reparation for the damage done 
when a British aeroplane violated Belgian neutrality inadvertently, and 
was engaged by fighter aircraft. 

The Ministry of Defence announced that 3 foreign aircraft flying over 
Belgian territory had been chased by Belgian aeroplanes. A British 
bomber aircraft was compelled to land. Another was surrounded by 
2 chaser planes and summoned by signal rockets to come down. 

One Belgian plane, against which the chased plane had fired, had been 
destroyed. The two Belgian officers, who escaped by parachutes, were 
wounded. The British plane which was compelled to land had a crew of 
5 and they had been interned. 

Sept. 11.—Experts on the problems arising out of the trade relations of 
neutral countries with belligerents and among themselves met in Brussels 
from Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the Netherlands. 
»witzerland sent an observer. 
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Sept. 13.—The German Consulate at Antwerp displayed notices urging 
all doctors, engineers, and technical experts of German nationality, no 
matter what their race, to return and work in Germany again. Those doing 
so would have their property restored to them. 

Sept. 15.—The Government decided to send to London, Paris, Berlin, 
and The Hague delegations composed of industrial and trade representa- 
tives to discuss problems of commercial exchanges with the respective 
Governments, particularly questions of food and raw materials. 

Statement by the British Government denying reports of intention to 
land troops on the Belgian coast. (See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 16.—The coasting motor-ship Alex van Opstal was sunk in the 
English Channel. Seven people were seriously injured. 


BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


Sept. 10.—The Protectorate Government issued an emphatic warning 
(according to the German News Agency in Prague) that if subjects of the 
Protectorate joined any military organization formed abroad they would 
be regarded as traitors. 

Sept. 14.—The German news agency stated that “‘a not inconsiderable 
number of persons have been arrested in Bohemia and Moravia during the 
past few days for reasons of public safety’’, but it denied a report that 
400 Czechs had been arrested as hostages. 


BULGARIA 


Sept. 5.—The British Minister made a statement to the press on the 
reasons for the Anglo-French declaration of war, and emphasized that 


Britain would respect the neutrality of Bulgaria. 
Sept. 16.—The Government issued a second declaration of strict 
neutrality. 


CANADA 


Sept. 5.—A Canadian Active Service Force was constituted with enlist- 
ment for 1 year or for the duration of a war in defence of Canada. The 
total strength of the various branches of the armed forces was stated to 
be 100,000, or nearly double the figure of a week earlier. 

Groups of foreign-born Poles, Czechs, Ukrainians, and Slovaks offered 
their help, and pledged loyalty to Canada. 

Some 70 Nazi leaders were arrested in Montreal. 

Six Sub-Committees of the Cabinet were set up, including an Emergency 
Council, under the Prime Minister, a Committee of Supply, a Committee 
of Public Information, and Committees of Legislation and Finance. 

Sept. 7.—Parliament met, and in the Speech from the Throne the 
Governor-General said it had been summoned in order that the Govern- 
ment might seek authority for measures necessary for the defence of 
Canada and co-operation in the effort being made to resist further aggres- 
sion. 

Colonel Ralston was appointed Minister of Finance. 

Sept. 8.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that there would be 
no conscription. Canada’s armed co-operation with Britain and France at 
present would be in defence of the Atlantic coast and Newfoundland. 

A British Mission authorized by the Government to place orders, had 
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arrived in Canada to survey the situation as to supplies of munitions. He 
went on to say he had no doubt the House would support his Government 
in standing beside Britain in war against Germany, but if they would not 
they would have to find another Government. 

Mr. King also declared that he could not find words to express his 
admiration for England in the stand she was making for freedom, and for 
France in the stand she was making in defence of her liberties and the 
liberties of the world. 

The Leader of the Opposition assured the Government of full support in 
the policy of co-operation with Britain. 

Sept. 9.—The House of Commons adopted the Address without a 
division, and the Senate unanimously, and the Cabinet then drafted a 
Proclamation declaring war on Germany, as from Sept. 10, 1939. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Mackenzie King telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain to 
inform him personally that Canada had declared war on Germany. He 
received a reply in which Mr. Chamberlain said it was a profound encourage- 
ment to him to know that under Mr. King’s leadership Canada had thus 
declared her intention of employing her great resources in the common 
resistance to German aggression. 

Sept. 11.—The Government introduced a motion in the Commons calling 
for a vote of $100 millions to defray the costs of the security, order, and wel- 
fare of Canada, for the conduct of military operations, and for promoting 
the continuance of trade, industry, &c. 

The Prime Minister emphasized the need for speed, saying that the 
conflict was rapidly expanding to areas other than Poland. There had 
been attacks on Britain and France. 

Sept. 12.—The Minister of National Revenue introduced into the House 
a revised Budget, and said Canada would follow a “ pay as you go”’ policy 
as far as was practicable. He presented estimates showing that the $100 
millions authorized for the conduct of the war would increase the deficit 
for the current year to $156 millions. Taxation would therefore be raised 
to meet this, and would include an excess profits tax, additional income 
taxes, and higher taxes on spirits and tobacco. 

The Minister of Defence stated that recruiting would be restricted to the 
existing militia units, and that those enlisting could be placed on service 
in Canada or elsewhere for the defence of Canada. 

The House of Commons approved the Budget. 

Sept. 13.—The Governor-General prorogued Parliament, and, in the 
Speech from the Throne, thanked members in the name of his Majesty for 
the manner of their response to the demands of a critical time. 

A Bill was passed establishing a Department of Munitions and Supply. 

The City of Flint arrived at Halifax and landed 216 passengers from 
the Athenia. 

Sept. 16.—A Foreign Exchange Control Board was set up, with the 
widest powers for all dealings in foreign exchange and for the licensing of 
exports and imports. 


CHILE 
Sept. 5.—The Government declared the absolute neutrality of Chile. 
CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Sept. 6.—The Nanking Reformed Government proposed that British, 
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French, and German troops and warships should be withdrawn from 
China “‘in order to avoid incidents ’’. 

Sept. 8.—The Peking Provisional Government issued a proclamation 
of neutrality. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Sept. 5.—The Tientsin Concession authorities handed over to the Chinese 
local authorities the 4 Chinese suspects, who were taken into the Japanese 
area. 

Sept. 7.—Col. Spear was brought to Peking, in Japanese custody. 

Sept. 8.—Col. Spear was released, and the charge against him dropped. 
The Japanese Army spokesman in Peking said that he had violated 
Japanese military law, but had done so through carelessness and not with 
any evil intent. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


Sept. 11.—Luchow, in Szechwan, was raided and set on fire. The 
casualties were estimated at over 800. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Sept. 13.—The Japanese breached the Wangmoon boom and landed 
troops on both sides of the Canton creek, but met with strong resistance. 
Sept. 14.—Hong-Kong reports stated that the Japanese had been 
compelled to withdraw to the protection of their naval guns. 
The Chinese claimed the recapture of Tsungfa, north-east of Canton. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Sept. 14.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai formally asked the 
British, Italian, and U.S.A. commanders for a revision in their favour 
of the defence sectors of the International Settlement. 

They sent several hundred “puppet” police into the Western enclaves 
to force the foreign authorities to withdraw into the Settlement proper. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


Sept. 16.—The Japanese began a general offensive on the Nanchang 
front, and raids were made on several towns in the interior. 


DANZIG FREE CITY 


Sept. 5.—All the property of the Polish State was confiscated, and a 
German State Commission was appointed to decide on all questions 
arising in connexion with the seizure or compensation of property of Poles 
in the Free City. 


EGYPT 


Sept. 7.—The Prime Minister declared that ‘‘ the Governmer.t and people 
of Egypt are heart and soul with Britain in the great struggle for justice 
and the preservation of freedom”’. 


EIRE 


Sept. 15.—The Government decided to take steps to prevent a distur- 
bance of the peace by detaining a number of persons in possession of arms 
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and explosives. In Dublin 12 persons were arrested, and 18 in other 
places, alleged to be members of the I.R.A. 


ESTONIA 

Sept. 15.—The Polish submarine Orzel arrived at Tallinn and was 
interned. 

Sept. 18.—The Polish submarine escaped from Tallinn. The rationing 
of sugar was introduced. 


FINLAND 


Sept. 6.—The President issued a decree prohibiting warships of belli- 
gerents from entering the territorial waters of the Aland Islands. 

Sept. 8.—Shipowners resumed sailings to the fuli extent, after being 
informed that pilots were available to take vessels with cargoes for neutral 
countries through the German mine-belts outside Danish waters. (The 
northern Baltic was free of mines.) 

The Olivebank, a four-masted barque, sank after striking a mine in the 
North Sea, with the loss of 14 lives. 

Sept. 13.—A German trade emissary, touring northern countries, was 
understood to have told the authorities in Helsinki that Germany would 
supply large quantities of coal, and a Finnish firm distributed leaflets con- 
taining Hitler’s Reichstag. speech and the German White Paper, sent to 
it by the German Propaganda Ministry. The leading Social Democratic 
paper protested against this as inconsistent with Finnish neutrality. 

The press in general published a great deal more material from Germany 
than from England, since there were many Finnish correspondents in 
Berlin. It also gave much publicity to Rome reports of Italian peace 
moves. 

Among conciliatory gestures made by Germany was an offer to escort 
outgoing Finnish vessels through the mine-fields, regardless of their desti- 
nation. 


FRANCE 


Sept. 5.—The text was published of a Pact with Poland, similar to the 
Anglo-Polish Agreement. 

Sept. 6.—The Foreign Minister and the Polish Ambassador signed a 
protocol adding to the Pact an undertaking by both sides not to sign a 
separate peace. 

Sept. 7—German and Sudeten refugees, numbering some 10,000, were 
ordered to report at a camp near Paris, and Czechs were invited to join 
a special combatant legion for 5 years. 

Sept. 8.—The Cabinet approved decrees prohibiting the export of capital 
and the leaving abroad of foreign currency or any part of the product of 
exports ; establishing a special exchange office; and making subject to 
control the exchange of foreign securities and all transactions in gold. 

Sept. 9 —The decrees were published. The Official Journal announced 
that the extraordinary contribution for national defence of 2 per cent. 
(instituted by decree on Nov. 12) on professional incomes would be raised 
to 4 per cent. from Jan. I. 

Further, this tax would be raised to 15 per cent. from Oct. 1 on salaries, 
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&c., of persons between 18 and 49 who did not belong to a military forma- 
tion, and on industrial, trade, and agricultural profits and professional 
revenues of a non-commercial nature. 

Sept. 10.—The Ministry of War announced that foreign volunteers of 
all nationalities residing in France, asking to be enlisted, were arriving in 
increasing numbers over the entire country, and in such great numbers 
that it had been necessary to create special recruiting centres to deal with 
them. Foreign volunteers could be enlisted in the fighting units or in the 
National Defence services, according to their wishes and abilities. 

The constitution of the first units which were to make up the Polish, 
Czechoslovak, and Austrian contingents had already begun. An American 
legion was also being formed. 

Some 20,000 foreigners, classified as enemies, were reported to be de- 
tained in a camp near Paris. 

M. Paul Reynaud broadcast an address in which he said: ‘‘ Germany is 
largely used up by her gigantic effort of preparing for war. Economically 
and financially the German organism is already very vulnerable. On that 
front she has no troops in reserve. 

“France has caught up the delay of a year ago in her output of arma- 
ments. . . . The Bank of France to-day holds twice the tonnage of gold 
which it possessed in August 1914.”’ It was a mistake to think that finance 
and economics were of minor importance compared to the fighting front. 
When Germany crumpled up in 1918 her armies still held 5 French 
Departments; she had gone under because her economy had utterly 
foundered. 

Sept. 11.—A semi-official statement issued in Paris regarding General 
Géring’s speech asked, “If Germany is as rich in iron as General Goring 
thinks, why does she import 23 million tons of iron ore yearly, out of a 
total of 32 million tons? Why have all the railings gone to the foundries ? 
.. . Even if, at the worst, she can handle the whole of the Polish iron-ore 
production, what about the huge deficit caused by the disappearance of 
the 8 million tons imported from the allied countries ?”’ 

A meeting of the Supreme War Council was held ‘“‘on French soil”’, and 
was attended by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Chatfield, M. Daladier, and 
General Gamelin. It ‘fully confirmed the firm resolve of Great Britain 
and France to devote their entire strength and resources to the waging of 
the conflict which has been forced upon them, and to give all possible 
assistance to their Polish ally... .” 

The Havas Agency stated that the meeting indicated that the two 
Powers had decided to act not on parallel lines following simple general 
directions, but in a unified way as if they were one and the same nation. 

Unity in the economic and financial war was equally complete. French 
and British experts were at work in London to ensure free supplies to the 
two countries and to disorganize those of the enemy. There was also an 
assurance of intimate collaboration between the two Treasuries, and ‘this 
last fact must be linked up with the decision of the United States to con- 
sider the tripartite agreement (of Sept. 1935) as still in force’’. 

Sept. 12.—The Czech Head-quarters in Paris announced that an in- 
dependent national army was being formed under the Czech flag, and that 
Czechs of military age who did not enlist would be regarded as deserters. 
(It was estimated that a force of 50,000 could be raised.) 

Negotiations were reported to be in progress for the recognition by 
Britain and France of a provisional Czech Government, headed by Dr. 
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Bene’, with M. Osusky as Foreign Minister, and General Ingre, Minister 
of War. 

Sept. 13.—M. Daladier formed a War Cabinet, with M. Bonnet, Minister 
of Justice; M. Sarraut, the Interior; M. Reynaud, Finance; M. Delbos, 
Education ; M. Queuille, Agriculture ; M. Mandel, the Colonies ; M. Gentin, 
Commerce ; M. de Monzie, Public Works ; M. Pomaret, Labour; M. Julien, 
Transport ; and M. Chautemps, Minister of State. 

M. Daladier took the Portfolios of War and National Defence and of 
External Relations, and the other War Ministers were: Armaments, 
M. Dautry; Blockade, M. Pernot; Air, M. La Chambre; the Navy, 
M. Campinchi; and Merchant Marine, M. Reo. 

Two of the Socialist Leaders were invited to join the Cabinet, but the 
Party were unwilling to give them permission except on terms M. Daladier 
was unable to accept. 

Sept. 15.—Regulations were published for checking war profiteering, 
providing that all profits above a certain maximum earned by firms 
working on defence should go to the Exchequer. Prices were also to be 
watched very carefully. 

Sept. 18.—The press was almost unanimous in condemning the Soviet 
Government, and M. Blum, in the Populaire, described Stalin as a bloody 
accomplice in the most monstrous iniquity. He appealed to the Com- 
munists to throw off the last links with Moscow. 


GERMANY 


Sept. 5.—The Fiihrer ordered the appointment of 12 special district 
commissioners “‘for the defence of the Reich’’, to take over both civil and 


military administration. 

Sept. 6.—The Foreign Office issued a White Paper regarding the crisis 
and the German peace efforts. (See Special Note.) 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that Germany was willing to 
bury the old struggle with France, but would resist ‘unprovoked aggres- 
sion’’. The French people, it declared, were made to believe, by intensive 
propaganda, in the necessity of fighting Germany, and it was regrettable 
that they were not informed about the last phase of the diplomatic game. 

If the French Government thought the obligations to Poland forced it 
to adopt a hostile attitude towards the Reich the Reich Government would 
regard this as an unjustified war of aggression. The aggression against 
Germany would destroy the chances of peace between the two peoples for 
generations, but would call up a united Germany for self-defence. 

The authorities were reported to be withholding lists of casualties, 
but informing relatives, with instructions to tell no one and not wear 
mourning. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to the Athenia, said that Britain, 
whose Prime Minister pretended not to want to make war against the 
German people, had in reality begun the war with propagandist lies 
calculated to arouse hatred against Germany in all neutral countries. 
“Germany does not even know”’, it said, ‘‘whether the ship was sunk at 
all, when she sailed, and what course she took. No inquiry has confirmed 
the existence of the legendary torpedo or who fired it.”” No S O S call was 
sent out by the Athenia, but an unknown number of ships suddenly came 
to the rescue in waters where they were not normally expected. 

The paper suggested that the order to fire the torpedo was given by the 
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man who “after more than 25 years sees the opportunity to satisfy his 
ungovernable hatred of Germany as political head of the British Navy”, 

The wireless news included the claim that the heavy industry of Poland 
was in German hands, and that Polish supplies of finished and half-finished 
products had been cut off. Her armaments industry had been captured, 
and nearly 95 per cent. of her coal was in those areas. 

Sept. 7.—All subjects of Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Empire were requested to report to the police within 2 to 4 hours. 

German Jews were ordered to report immediately for service in civil 
air defence. 

The Bérsen Zeitung declared that Germany’s interests were in line with 
those of the neutral countries, and she had no reason for wanting to see the 
economic spheres in which they could trade, produce goods, and enjoy 
peace curtailed. It added that “the course of action in Poland proves that 
it is not Germany’s intention that the local Polish-German affair shall 
result in repercussions on countries in the Danube Valley”’. 

Sept. 8.—The D.A.Z. stated that peace in the south-east and friendship 
with Soviet Russia guaranteed that the German people would not lack food 
or raw materials. “The British error with regard to German relations with 
Russia’’, it said, ‘‘is not only political and military but also economic.” 

Reports reaching the Swiss press indicated that the public were still 
uninformed of the start of operations on the Western Front. 

A bulletin was broadcast from Katowice in Polish on the Warsaw wave- 
length announcing the capture of Warsaw ; and others, on the wave-lengths 
of Lwow, Vilno, and other stations still in Polish hands, announced that the 
country was now conquered, and advised the Polish population to recover 
its honour and dignity by discipline and by taking measures to keep order 
in the towns and villages and disarming ‘“‘all stragglers of the defeated 
Polish Army”’. 

Sept. 9.—Field-Marshal GGring’s speech in Berlin. (See Special Note.) 

Sept. 10.—The public were officially informed, for the first time, that 
hostilities had begun on the French frontier. 

Sept. 11.—Representations were made by the Government to the neutral 
States (according to Dutch reports) as to the good prospects of increased 
trade with Germany, since owing to the conquest of Poland, German coal 
production would be increased by one-quarter, steel production by over 
2 million tons, and zinc production by 100,000 tons. 

The Berlin broadcasting station, using the Warsaw wave-length, 
announced that the Polish Army was demoralized and in process of giving 
up its arms. All responsibility for the sinking of the Athenia was denied. 
Three British aeroplanes were said to have made a cowardly attack on 2 
Belgian machines over Belgian territory, and warnings were given to 
neutrals not to trust British promises regarding neutrality. 

A bulletin was also given in French, in which a list of Polish atrocities 
was included. 

Sept. 12.—Field-Marshal Géring appointed Herr Himmler as deputy to 
Herr Frick, head of the Reich Administration. 

The official News Agency stated that the Berliner Nachtausgabe had 
reported that a list of contraband goods was being prepared for issue, and 
the paper explained that Britain’s economic war against Germany had 
forced her to become “the protector of the freedom of the neutral 
countries”. Germany’s deliveries of coal to them would be continued, as 
well as the 6 million tons a year normally supplied by Poland. 
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“In this economic war forced on her by Britain”, it said, “‘Germany is 
in a position to resist every form of ‘hunger war’, and to answer with the 
same weapons.” 

Dutch reports stated that men of 47 and 48 were being called up. 

Sept. 13.—Dtplomatische Korrespondenz published a statement recalling 
Germany’s undertakings to respect the neutrality of Belgium and other 
countries, and pointed out that neutrality meant the continuation of the 
normal exchange and transit of goods. 

Germany had no objection if the neutral States kept up their normal 
exchange of goods with her enemies, but she had clearly stigmatized it as 
unneutral conduct if the neutral countries should really submit to formal 
control or limitations on the part of other States directed against the 
maintenance of a normal exchange of goods with or the transit of goods to 
Germany. 

Reports from neutral countries stated that Jews were forbidden to be 
in the streets after 8 p.m., and were to be concentrated in work camps. 

The public were informed that Herr Hitler had paid a surprise visit to 
Lodz that afternoon. 

A decree was broadcast stating that the police forces were to be merged 
with the S.S. troops, and 15 S.S. leaders were appointed as chiefs. 

The Foreign Office received a Note from the Rumanian Minister stating 
that Rumania would adhere strictly to the neutrality laws. 

A communiqué issued from Herr Hitler’s H.Q. stated that “‘of late there 
has been an increasing number of cases in which the Polish Government 
and Army Headquarters have incited the population of open towns to offer 
resistance to the German troops. The High Command of the German Army 
therefore makes the following announcement :—“‘ The excessive considera- 
tion paid by the German artillery and Air Force to open towns, markets, 
and villages is based on the assumption that these are not made and not 
declared a battle area by the enemy himself. 

‘As the Pole, regardless of his own population, rejects this principle, 
the German Army will henceforward employ all the means at its disposal 
to break resistance in such places. The German air arm, together with the 
heavy artillery, will carry through those military measures which are 
calculated to make clear in such places the hopelessness of resistance. 

“The consequences which ensue for the heavily tried population are the 
responsibility solely of the Polish Government and its equally incapable 
and unscrupulous Army leaders.” 

A number of wireless stations broadcast a proclamation in Polish requiring 
every civilian in the occupied territories to surrender all arms, grenades, 
&c., to the Germans on pain of death. 

The official news agency warned the people in and round Bydgoszcz 
that active resistance to the German troops would be punished by death, 
and declared that “it is not just an army, but women, old men, and 
children who are erecting traps and organizing a real guerrilla warfare”. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that, ‘‘if to-day, behind the backs 
of the German Army, a guerrilla war is raging and countless Germans are 
slaughtered by Polish hordes it is quite clear that the British intelligence 
service has its hand in the game”. 

Sept. 14.—The Government published two lists of contraband goods, 
the first, of ‘‘ unconditional contraband”’, covering all kinds of war material, 
- = second including foodstuffs, luxuries, textiles, and raw materials 
or them, 
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The press published many attacks on Great Britain for instituting the 
blockade, declaring that the British Government aimed as in the last War 
at starving women and children, and dictating to neutrals what they 
should or should not buy. 

The Bérsen Zeitung said that every weapon which England attempted 
to use would be turned against herself. Germany was not in the position 
of 1914, when Russia was her enemy, and she would be able to draw on the 
vast resources of Russia, thus remaining untouched by the blockade. 

Sept. 15.—Reports from Danish sources stated that some 18 to 20 
million people were being evacuated from West Germany. Also that the 
S.S. had been greatly augmented in number and all the ordinary duties of 
local Nazi parties and organizations suspended in order to build up the 
inner front. 

Herr Hitler issued an amnesty cancelling all sentences not exceeding 
3 months and 1,000 m. fine, and quashing all uncompleted prosecutions. 

Dutch reports stated that the weekly ration for all citizens had been 
fixed at just over 1 lb. of meat and 3} oz. of butter. 

The wireless service broadcast a statement in English denying that the 
Army order for the bombing of open towns was in contradiction of Hitler’s 
undertaking not to attack civilians. The order, it said, meant that “the 
Army will in future continue to abstain from the bombing of open places 
if the towns and villages and their civilian populations are not used for 
military purposes. Everywhere where German troops are resisted by 
civilians this resistance will be broken by military measures.’’ The order 
was a final warning. 

The bulletin also contained an attack on Mr. Chamberlain for having 
described the order as a contradiction of Hitler’s undertaking. It was 
astounding that he should have had the audacity to falsify the facts. 
Hitler’s orders to attack only military objectives had been scrupulously 
observed, “‘even when the military situation required other action”. 
Proof of this was the undamaged state of towns captured. 

The Polish Government, however, had incited ‘‘the most bestial war- 
fare ever conducted’’, by arming civilians and encouraging them to wage 
guerrilla war against German troops. The statement went on: 

“The results are known throughout the world, especially in the case of 
the two British Secret Service agents who incited these armed bands to 
murder over 1,000 Germans at Bromberg. Poland and her ally, Great 
Britain, have therefore violated every law and agreement for the purpose 
of humanizing warfare.” 

It was also stated that in one village taken by German troops the 
soldiers had been cordially welcomed and then murdered in their beds. 

The Zeesen station broadcast, in English and German, what was 
stated to be a verbatim report of a conversation of interviews with 
three British airmen who were brought down and captured after the raid 
on Wilhelmshaven. All three said they were being well treated. 

Stories of ill-treatment of the Germans in Poland appeared in the press, 
and the D.A.Z. published the narrative of a German woman reader who 
said that at Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) nearly 1,000 Germans had been 
murdered. 

The Government were reported to have offered the Polish Government 
an exchange of Polish civilians arrested by the Germans for Germans 
stated to have been deported by the Poles. The Polish Government were 
stated to have declined the offer. 
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Sept. 16.—The Deutscher Dienst issued a warning to the Scandinavian 
States, stating that the Foreign Office had proof that the British Govern- 
ment had sent threatening Notes to several neutral States regarding their 
trade, and pointing out that if they submitted to British pressure they 
would expose themselves to counter-pressure. 

Germany’s desire was to leave neutral States as far as possible un- 
touched by the conflict ; but this desire must not be mistaken for weakness 
or for a willingness to overlook behaviour contrary to the principles of 
neutrality, even though that behaviour should be the result of compulsion. 

The Zeesen wireless station declared that 170 neutral ships were under 
detention in British ports. 

A broadcast from the secret station of the “German Freedom Army”’ 
stated that “the Germans are starving in the towns and dying in the 
trenches”, and appealed to listeners to build centres of resistance against 
the Government all over the Reich. 

At midnight the official wireless announced that the German Army 
now stood at the very gates of Warsaw; an irresponsible Polish Govern- 
ment had requested the population to take part in the fighting, and had 
in this way made the city into a fighting area. It continued: 

“In spite of the fact that part of the population has obeyed this request, 
and in spite of the constant firing at the German troops from the city, the 
German Army has shown incomparable patience. This patience is now 
exhausted. 

“The German troops have watched this resistance for some time, but 
they are now determined to end it. Wishing, however, to spare the lives 
of the civil population, the German commander sent an envoy to the city 
at 8 a.m. to-day [Saturday] to hand over certain demands to the Polish 
Commander. 

“At 8.30 a.m. a German officer approached the commanding officer of a 
Polish infantry regiment and asked to be conducted to the Commander of 
Warsaw. The German officer waited for one and a half hours and was then 
told that the Polish Commander refused to see him. The German envoy 
then asked that his written demand should be forwarded to the city 
Commander, but this too was refused. 

“To give the civilian population another chance, however, especially as 
the German Army knew that they would not be informed by the Polish 
authorities of the German proposals, the German commanding officer at 
3.10 p.m. ordered German bombing squadrons to drop millions of leaflets 
over Warsaw bearing the ultimatum.” 

The wireless went on to explain the German reasons for sending the 
ultimatum, and said: 

“This is an act of self-defence and at the same time an act of help for the 
population. On the Rumanian border the Polish Government is ready to 
reach safety in time, and the gold of the Polish bank is on its way to 
Egypt. But to have an argument and an excuse to establish themselves 
as political refugees the Polish rulers wish that blood shall be shed. 

“The commander of the Warsaw garrison has to bear the entire respon- 
sibility for the fate of the civilian population, which is shared by the 
Polish Government and Mr. Chamberlain. No resistance should be 
attempted because it is useless. 

“There is no example in history of an army behaving so chivalrously, 
fairly, and generously as the German Army to Warsaw. Germany is 
acting in a spirit of true humanity, but she has, however, a duty to protect 
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her own soldiers. Nevertheless, she does everything to save the poor 
Warsaw population.” 

Sept. 17.—The official News Agency issued the Government's reply 
to the joint Anglo-French declaration on the methods to be used in the 
prosecution of the war. (See Special Note.) 

The Borsen Zeitung, under the heading “‘New Athenia Scandal’’, referred 
to the sinking of the Belgian steamer and said it might well be true she 
was sunk, but certainly not by the Germans. The incident closely resembled 
the Athenia scandal; in both cases a big steamer sank and numerous 
rescue ships were suddenly at hand. ‘‘That cannot be a coincidence. We 
must think that Churchill is responsible for the disaster . . . he needs 
material for his propaganda. It would not surprise us if a similar unfore- 
seen incident befalls an American steamer soon, since Congress is re- 
assembling on September 21.” 

Sept. 18.—Reports from Dutch sources stated that the working day 
for men over 16 and for all women has been fixed at 10 hours, with a 
working week of 56 hours. 

The War Cabinet abolished the regulations affecting adult labour 
conditions. 

General Terauchi arrived in Berlin with the Japanese military mission. 

Joint declaration by Germany and Soviet Governments re Soviet 
invasion of Poland. (See U.S.S.R.) 

British official statement ve the German accusation that Great Britain 
was waging war against women and children. (See Great Britain.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 5.—The Jewish Agency in London published the letter from 
Dr. Weizmann to Mr. Chamberlain of August 29 declaring that the Jews 
stood by Great Britain and would fight on the side of the democracies. 
They would place themselves, he said, in matters big and small, under 
the co-ordinating direction of H.M. Government. 

Mr. Chamberlain replied on September 2 expressing his warm apprecia- 
tion of the letter and of the spirit which prompted it. 

Sept. 6.—The Ministry of Information announced that the foreign 
Governments concerned had been notified that all the Government's 
obligations in respect of the Naval Agreements of 1936, 1937, and 1938 
had been indefinitely suspended. (These concerned limitations in tonnage 
and gun calibre and the furnishing of information as to building plans.) 

The Government announced that the Minister at Copenhagen had been 
instructed to express their profound regret for the most unfortunate 
accident in which damage was caused to Danish lives and property by 
bombs which might have been dropped from a British aeroplane over 
Esbjerg. The aircraft had engaged in combat above the clouds, in very 
bad weather, and it was possible that one of them might have become 
disabled, lost its bearings, and unloaded its bombs over Danish territory 
in the belief that it was over the sea. Since it was stated by the Danish 
Government that the bombs were of British make the Government had no 
alternative to accepting this assumption as correct. 

The Ministry of Information announced that a further extensive recon- 
naissance had been carried out over Germany during the night and copies 
of a Note to the people dropped over a large area. The aeroplanes were 
not engaged by enemy fighters. 
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The Treasury took over the gold in the Bank of England, valued at 
some {280 millions. This entailed an increase in the fiduciary note issue 
of the Bank to £580 millions. 

The Treasury announced that, in addition to the credits recently 
granted to Poland, a financial agreement had been reached between the 
British, French, and Polish Governments which provided for a cash loan 
of about £84 millions to Poland by the other two Governments. 

The coming into force of the Armed Forces (Conditions of Service) Act 
constituted the Army as a single entity, and the Regular Army, Terri- 
torial Army, Militia, and other Auxiliary Forces formed the British Army 
as a whole. 

Sept. 7.—The Stock Exchange reopened. 

The text was published of the Note dropped over Germany by R.A.F. 
aircraft. This stated that the Reich Government had forced war upon 
Great Britain, knowing that it must involve mankind in a calamity worse 
than 1914. Reference was made to the worthlessness of the assurances 
given by the Fuhrer, as shown by experience, and the war was described 
as ‘‘utterly unnecessary”. Every just German ambition could have been 
satisfied through friendly negotiation. 

President Roosevelt had offered them peace with honour and the pros- 
pect of prosperity. Instead, their rulers had condemned them to the 
massacre and privations of a war they could not win. The censorship had 
imprisoned their minds; otherwise the rulers would not have dared to 
misrepresent the combination of peaceful peoples to secure peace as hostile 
encirclement. The censorship had also concealed from them that they 
had not the means to sustain protracted warfare. ‘‘ Despite crushing taxa- 
tion, you are on the verge of bankruptcy.”’ It concluded: 

“You, the German people, can, if you will, insist on peace at any time. 
We also desire peace, and are prepared to conclude it with any peace- 
loving Government in Germany.” 

Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain said he fully 
appreciated the considerations brought forward (that more information 
should be given to the public promptly, regarding the war) and they would 
endeavour to deal with them. They did not wish to keep the public in 
the dark; on the other hand, they did not want to give them inaccurate 
information, and it was often not possible immediately to be certain what 
the facts were. 

Ministry of Information statement re the attack on the Kiel Canal (see 
Military Operations). 

More than 6,000 men and women were stated to be detained in various 
—= of the country as suspected enemy agents. Many were British-born 
subjects. 

A service of news broadcast in Polish was inaugurated, and the Polish 
Ambassador read out a message from Mr. Chamberlain stating that the 
people of England were watching with profound admiration the heroic 
struggle of the Polish forces against the invaders. Britain and France 
were determined to aid with all their power the resistance of Poland, and 
were strengthened by the knowledge that they were fighting for things 
that were greater than the interests of any one country—for honour, 
justice, and the freedom of the world. 

The Ambassador said that into the scales of war Great Britain had now 
cast all the forces of the Empire, and was determined to fight at Poland’s 
side till final victory was achieved. 
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Sir Frederick Leith Ross was appointed Director-General of the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare. 

Sept. 8.—A broadcast news service in Czech was inaugurated by 
M. Masaryk, formerly Minister of Czechoslovakia, who said the hour 
of reparation had come, and “‘in a short time the Czechoslovak Legion 
will again fight by the side of the Allied Army”. 

The Ministry of Information announced that contraband control bases 
had been established at Kirkwall, Weymouth, and the Downs, and at 
Gibraltar and Haifa. 

It was also announced that a fourth flight over northern Germany had 
been carried out and some 3} million copies of the Note to the German 
people distributed. All the machines returned safely. 

A Polish Mission under General Norvid-Neugebauer arrived in London. 

The Ministry of Information issued a statement reading: “It is now 
evident that Germany is prosecuting an unrestricted submarine campaign 
against merchant shipping as violent as that on which she embarked in 
1917, and that the German submarine commanders have been given orders 
to sink merchant ships on sight and without warning. This is in direct 
contravention of the rules of submarine warfare which were uncondition- 
ally accepted by Germany for all time. It is also quite clear that German 
submarines were on their stations on the ocean trade routes with these 
orders several days before war broke out.” 

The Navy was taking energetic measures against submarines, and the 
effects of the campaign would decline rapidly as soon as a full convoy 
system was introduced, and the submarines ran out of supplies. 

Exchange of telegrams between King George and the Prince Regent 
of Iraq. (See Iraq.) 

Sept. 9.—A White Paper was issued stating that the {500 million Vote 
of Credit was “‘an estimate of the amount required to be voted beyond the 
ordinary grants of Parliament towards defraying the expenses which may 
be incurred during the year ending March 31, 1940, for securing the public 
safety, the defence of the realm, the maintenance of public order, and the 
efficient prosecution of any war in which his Majesty may be engaged, and 
for maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the com- 
munity” 

The Foreign Office sent a letter to the Secretariat of the League setting 
out the reasons why Great Britain had gone to war, and requesting that 
all Members of the League be informed. It stated that on May 23 Lord 
Halifax had informed the Council of the obligations the Government had 
undertaken in pursuit of pacific and well-defined ends and had explained 
that one principle was common to these obligations—resistance to the 
imposition of solutions by methods of force which, if continued, must 
result in reducing civilization to anarchy. 

On September 1 the German Government committed an act of aggression 
against a Member of the League, in disregard of the obligation to solve 
without recourse to force the questions which might become the cause of 
division between Germany and Poland (under the German-Polish Arbitra- 
tion Treaty of 1925), of the obligations assumed towards the signatories 
of the (Kellogg) Treaty of August 27, 1928, and of the appeals which had, 
on high authority, been addressed to the German Government to seek a 
solution of the differences by peaceful means. 

H.M. Government had, in co-operation with the French Government, 
exerted their utmost influence to promote a settlement by negotiation and 
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to bring to an end this violation of Polish territory by the German forces, 
but these endeavours failed, and the German action brought into play 
the obligations assumed towards Poland, and a state of war accordingly 
existed between the United Kingdom and Germany as from II a.m. on 
September 3. 

It was officially announced that the War Cabinet had decided to base 
their policy on the assumption that the war would last for 3 years or more, 

In furtherance of the expanded defence programmes already operating, 
the Ministry of Supply would forthwith take steps to ensure that produc- 
tive capacity for munitions, &c., was increased on the scale required to 
meet every possible demand. 

The Ministry of Information announced that a fifth reconnaissance 
flight had been made over Germany, and copies of a Note to the people 
dropped over a wide area in central Germany. 

On the return journey some of the machines became engaged with 
fighter machines, understood to be Belgian, owing to their having in- 
advertently crossed the Belgian frontier. The Ambassador in Brussels had 
been instructed to express the deep regret of the British Government 
and to offer an apology. 

The Polish Ambassador broadcast an address to British listeners in 
which he referred to Poland’s sufferings, but declared her spirit would not 
break down under the strain. September 1 would go down to history as 
a day of shame for the aggressors and as the opening of a new chapter in 
the life of Europe. 

The day of aggression had been fixed by the enemy beforehand with 
ruthless precision. It was known to be planned for the beginning of 
September, and some excuse or other had to be found by that time. 

The one excuse invented was the alleged maltreatment of the German 
minority, and the excuse was poor and the accusation a slander. All who 
knew the position of the Germans in Poland, small in numbers but enjoying 
an important status, “stand amazed’’, he said, “‘at the impudence of 
German mendacity’”’. 

By defending herself Poland turned a new leaf in European history, for 
she was “‘the first nation which dared to defy Hitler’s challenge and meet 
his attack with fire’. 

Sept. 10.—King Zog of Albania arrived in London. 

The Ministry of Information announced that a contraband control had 
been established at Gibraltar, and examination services were in force at 
Alexandria, Colombo, and Trincomalee. It also said: “two German 
merchantmen—the Baldur of 5,805 tons, and the Vegesack, 4,061 tons 
are reported to have gone ashore on the Norwegian coast. 

“It appears that German submarines are now operating far afield, but 
our attacks and counter-measures against them are unremitting.” 

Sept. 11.—The Independent Labour Party received a message from the 
Independent Socialists of Germany stating that the Gestapo was in control 
of the workers, but that they were distributing a pamphlet, in spite of the 
terror of the S.A. and the persecution of the Gestapo, appealing to the 
workers to fight from canteen to canteen for better food and shorter hours. 
It declared that they would fight on till they won the battle for Socialism. 

Mr. Eden, in a broadcast relayed to the U.S.A. and the Empire, said 
that “to-day we are a united people, more closely knit one to another in 
our common resolve than at any time in our history”, and asked what it 
was that had levelled internal barriers. First, they had a good conscience ; 
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the Government not only strove to keep the peace but took great risks 
for peace, but Hitler had deliberately and with set purpose made negotia- 
tion impossible. Instead, he chose to embark on a war of naked aggression, 
and had carried cynical dissimulation so far as finally to invade Poland 
because Poland had failed to accept peace proposals which she had never 
even received from the German Government. There had never been a 
more flagrant mockery of international good faith. 

They had no quarrel with the German people, but there could be no 
lasting peace “until Nazism and all it stands for, in oppression, cruelty, 
and broken faith, is banished from the earth. This is an issue that admits 
of no compromise’’. 

Secondly, English people had long memories. Hitler claimed that his 
sole aim was to remedy the injustices of Versailles and by this he justified 
his huge armaments, his march into Austria, his breaking of faith with 
the British and French Governments, and his subjugation of Czecho- 
Slovakia. But it was now clear that Versailles was not really a grievance 
to redress but a pretext for the use of force. 

Five times in 80 years the rulers of Germany had embarked on wars of 
aggression ; against Denmark in 1864, against Austria in 1866, France in 
1870 and 1914, and now again in 1939. 

Hitler and his associates had flouted all the lessons of history, ignored 
or derided even their own country’s experience of British character, and 
preferred yet once more the path of lawlessness, misery, and bloodshed, 
of anarchy and want. 

Thirdly, Britain’s determination was unshaken. The German methods— 
invasion of Poland with all their forces while acting on the defensive in 
the West—were leading to strange illusions among the Nazi leaders, which 
must be dispelled. It must be made clear to them that Britain had 
decided to fight to show that aggression did not pay, and would do so till 
their goal was reached. The people of Britain were ready to fight a very 
long war to the bitter end if that must be, to rid the world of Hitlerism 
and all that it implied. 

Mr. Eden then called attention to the response made by the members 
of the British Commonwealth in accepting freely the risks and respon- 
sibilities the United Kingdom had assumed, and concluded by remarking 
that, after all, Hitlerism was only a passing phase; like all systems built 
on force it could not endure. What mattered was what followed after. 
“Can we finally rid Europe’, he asked, “‘of barriers of castes and creeds and 
prejudice? . . . Can we create a new unity in Europe? By Hitler’s own 
decision our new civilization must be built through a world at war . . . but 
it will be built just the same, for some forces are bigger than men, and 
in that new civilization will be found liberty and opportunity and hope 
for all.” 

The Committee of Austrians in England set up an executive committee 
to represent all those who did not recognize the annexation and to deal 
with their co-operation in Britain’s national and war service. 

Sept. 12.—The Home Office, in a statement through the Ministry of 
Information, said that it was stated in a German news bulletin during the 
day that Germans in the United Kingdom were being arrested and their 
property confiscated. This was quite untrue. No obstacle had, generally 
speaking, been placed in the way of foreigners of any nationality who 
wished to leave the country, and in fact large numbers of Germans had 
left. 
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Of the many thousands remaining a few hundred had been arrested for 
reasons of national security, but each of them had the right of appeal to 
an independent legal tribunal. 

In no case had the property of Germans been confiscated. 

The Duke and Duchess of Windsor arrived in England. 

Meeting of Supreme War Council in France and issue of statement. (See 
France.) 

The Ministry of Information stated that “for some time past rumours 
have been current in this country and abroad that British troops have 
landed in France. The Ministry is now permitted to announce that this is 
so. The troops are not yet in action, and no further details can meantime 
be furnished. . 

Sept. 13. —It was announced that the Government, having reason to 
believe that the enemy might attempt to establish submarine and air bases 
on the coasts of Central and South American countries, had instructed 
his Majesty’s representatives to invite the Governments to which they 
were accredited to take all steps which might be necessary to prevent any 
breaches of their neutrality. 

Replying in the House of Lords to a question on Germany’s attitude to 
the appeal not to bomb open towns, Lord Halifax referred to reports of 
an announcement by the German High Command of their intention to 
crush the resistance of the Polish civilian population. 

The Government had as yet received no official confirmation of the 
report, but if it was true it was in direct contradiction to Herr Hitler's 
speech in the Reichstag disclaiming any desire to make war on women and 
children. 

He then said, “ The restrictions which H.M. Government have imposed 
on the operations of their Forces are based upon the condition of similar 
restraint being observed by their opponents. H.M. Government must hold 
themselves completely free, if such restraint is not in fact observed, to 
take such action as they may deem appropriate.” 

The Ministry of Information announced that the Dutch steamer 
Groenlo had been detained in The Downs and, when found to be carrying 
a cargo for Dusseldorf, had been taken into port for it to be unloaded as 
contraband. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a short review of the situation in the House of 
Commons, referred to the meeting of the Supreme War Council in France, 
and said that public opinion on the two sides of the Channel was com- 
pletely in accord. He declared that there was united determination 
on the part of the French and British people not only to honour to the 
full their obligations to Poland, but to end once for all the intolerable 
strain of living under the perpetual threat of Nazi aggression. 

The French were a peace-loving nation like themselves, and they were 
no less convinced than the British that there could be no peace until the 
menace of Hitlerism had been finally removed, and he declared, “Il faut 
en finir’’. 

Mr. Chamberlain referred appreciatively to the determination of the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth and to the measures they were 
taking, “in some cases of a far-reaching character’, to effect a common 
purpose. An increasing number of foreign States had declared their 
neutrality, but there was no relaxation of the armed vigilance in Europe, 
the direct result of the Nazi menace to a common civilization. 

He spoke briefly of the French operations, which so far had been com- 
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pletely successful, and said British troops were already in France, though 
not in action. 

As to the war at sea, he mentioned that 3 Polish destroyers had joined 
the British Fleet, and had proved to be very efficient. The losses in ships 
sunk by submarines had been somewhat severe ; it was impossible to apply 
the convoy system while many of the ships were on the high seas, but it was 
being applied immediately, and when it was in full working he had noreason 
to suppose that it would be less decisive than it was 20 years earlier. Sub- 
marines were being constantly attacked, and successes had been achieved. 

Mr. Chamberlain then dealt with criticisms of the civil defence organiza- 
tion, that considerable man-power had been unnecessarily immobilized, 
and said that ‘“‘standing-by”’ could not be avoided. 

Sept. 14.—The Bank of England fixed the dollar-sterling rate at $4.02- 
4.04. The higher rate was that at which the Bank would buy dollars, 

The note circulation increased to a new record of £553,474,931. 

Fall of sterling in New York. (See U.S.A.). 

The Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Commons, repeated 
what Lord Halifax said the previous day regarding the bombing of open 
towns, and pointed out that the Government must, of course, hold them- 
selves free, if restraint was not observed by the enemy, to take such action 
as they might deem appropriate. He added, however, that whatever the 
lengths to which others might go, they would never resort to deliberate 
attack on women, children, and other civilians for purposes of mere 
terrorism. 

British strategy and tactics must be governed by one consideration, and 
one only; i.e. the most effective prosecution of the war. If action of the 
kind suggested in the German announcement were taken, “‘it will inevit- 
ably strengthen the resolve of ourselves and our Allies so to conduct our 
policy and so to prosecute the war as to ensure that the menace we are 
fighting, of which this may be another manifestation, is finally removed”. 

Lord Halifax, replying to a question, said that the Ambassador in 
Berlin, when asking for his passports, presented a Note asking whether 
Germany would observe for the duration of the War the terms of the 
Geneva Protocol prohibiting the use of poisonous gases and bacteriological 
methods of warfare. 

The German Government had replied through the Swiss Minister in 
London that they would observe the prohibition, reserving full liberty of 
action in the event of the Protocol being violated by the enemy. 

In the House of Lords Lord Macmillan, replying to criticisms of the 
working of the news organization, agreed that the Ministry of Information 
ought to be a ministry of expression, and that nothing was more dangerous 
than rumour and unofficial gossip. In a democracy like that of Britain 
even the Fighting Services would have to become publicity-minded and 
realize that the spirit and morale of the nation was of almost as much 
consequence as the morale of the forces. The fighting ministries would help 
as far as possible with the provision of news. 

Complaints had come from neutral countries of the paucity of British 
news compared with the floods from enemy sources, but most of that 
propaganda was lies, and he preferred less and true information to masses 
of the unreliable and untrue. The foreign press would realize in the long 
run that British news was authentic. 

Sept. 15.—The Ministry of Information announced that reports were 
being spread from German sources that there was imminent danger of a 
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British landing on the Belgian coast. The Government had recently 
reaffirmed their intention of respecting Belgian neutrality, and the German 
allegations were obviously designed to sow distrust of Great Britain in 
Belgium. In view of the past history of German and British relations with 
Belgium there was no reason to believe that such crude German propa- 
ganda would be successful. 

The King sent messages expressing deep appreciation of their messages 
of loyalty to Ceylon, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, 
Northern Rhodesia, British Honduras, and the Leeward Islands. He also 
conveyed an expression of his gratitude to the Chief Rabbis of Palestine. 

The Rumanian Legation informed all Rumanian subjects living in the 
United Kingdom and belonging to the Reserve, Air Force, or Navy that 
they should report at once to the Military Attaché. 

Sept. 17.—It was stated officially in London that the number of neutral 
ships under detention at contraband control ports on the previous morning 
was 33, and that morning, 25. (The German wireless had declared it to be 
170.) 

Sept. 18.—The following official statement was issued regarding Soviet 
action in Poland: 

“The British Government have considered the situation created by the 
attack upon Poland ordered by the Soviet Government. 

“This attack made upon our ally at a moment when she is prostrate 
in face of overwhelming forces brought against her by Germany cannot, 
in the view of his Majesty’s Government, be justified by the arguments 
put forward by the Soviet Government. 

“The full implication of these events is not yet apparent, but his 
Majesty’s Government take the opportunity of stating that nothing that 
has occurred can make any difference to the determination of his Majesty’s 
Government, with the full support of the country, to fulfil their obligations 
to Poland, and to prosecute the war with all energy until their objects 
have been achieved.”’ 

The Ministry of Information announced that an official German state- 
ment had accused Great Britain of waging war on women and children by 
blockade and had declared that the Reich would therefore use means at its 
disposal “to demonstrate realistically to the enemies of Germany the 
horrors of the methods they themselves have chosen”’ 

Official circles in London pointed out that the use of economic pressure 
and sea power, which had for its aim the early termination of hostilities 
with the minimum of violence, was recognized by all civilized nations as a 
perfectly legitimate and proper weapon. 

Germany could not effectively exercise economic pressure on Great 
Britain, nor could she render her pressure on Germany ineffective. She 
had already resorted to methods universally recognized as illegal by 
inhumane attacks on merchant ships. 

The German Government had recently given an undertaking in reply to 
President Roosevelt’s appeal regarding aerial bombing, and they might do 
well to recall that the undertakings given by other Powers, to whom the 
appeal was addressed, ‘‘can only be effective so long as they, all of them, 


k¢ep to the word they have given”’. 
GREECE 


Sept. 13.—The steamer Kantico Hadaitatera was reported to have been 
sunk by a mine off the southernmost point of Sweden. 
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GUATEMALA 
Sept. 7.—The Government declared the country’s neutrality. 


HONG KONG 


Sept. 7.—The export of raw materials was prohibited. A prize court was 
set up, dealings in foreign exchange were restricted, and the price of food- 
stuffs was fixed. 

Sept. 12.—The Japanese blockade on the border was lifted, and local 
shipping services resumed. 


HUNGARY 


Sept. 7.—Count Csaky left for Vienna on his way to Rome. Large 
numbers of barges laden with oil from Rumania to Germany passed 
Budapest going up the Danube. 

Sept. 9.—The country was described by British press correspondents as 
flooded with insidious propaganda asserting that Britain would come to 
terms with Germany when Poland had been subjugated, and insinuating 
that the Franco-British military and naval operations were face-saving 
only. 

Sept. 13.—The Prime Minister, addressing members of the Government 
Party, emphasized that their foreign policy remained unchanged, with 
equal friendship with Italy, Poland, and Germany. 

Sept. 14.—A Trade Agreement with Rumania was signed in Budapest, 
providing for the reduction of the Hungarian debt by increasing exports 
to Rumania. 

Sept. 15.—The Foreign Minister told the Parliamentary Committee for 
Foreign Affairs that Hungary was ready to conclude minority agreements 
with Rumania and Yugoslavia, as a preparatory move towards better 
relations. No danger of aggression existed, so that non-aggression pacts 
were not needed. 

Hungary had not declared her neutrality, because fighting by neigh- 
bouring countries did not endanger her, and “‘any declaration of that 
kind would only complicate our national life in case of a long-term war”. 

Count Csaky praised Hitler's and Mussolini’s “efforts to keep the 
European peace”, and expressed sympathy for the heroic struggle waged 
by the Poles. 

That the world was not at war before was due to the Duce and Hitler, 
and “‘I think with sentiments of deep emotion of Hitler,’’ he said, “‘ whose 
faith and belief was that Germany should bloodlessly assert her proper 
rights’. 


INDIA 


Sept. 5.—The Governor-General promulgated the Defence of India 
Ordinance, conferring very wide powers on the Executive. The Viceroy 
received many offers of help from the rulers of States, and the Prime 
Minister of Nepal announced that his country was determined to stand 
by Great Britain to the utmost. 

Sept. 11.—The Viceroy read to a joint session of the Central Legislature 
a Message from the King-Emperor, who said he was “confident that in 
the struggle upon which my peoples have entered we can count on sym- 
pathy and support from every quarter of the Indian continent”, 
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Britain was fighting for a principle which was vital to the future of man- 
kind—the principle that ‘‘relations between civilized States must be 
regulated not by force but by reason and law, so that men may live free 
from the terror of war to pursue that happiness and well being which 
should be the destiny of mankind”’. 

The Viceroy recounted past breaches of faith on the part of Germany, 
and made a strong appeal for unity. He announced that the outbreak of 
war had made it necessary for the Government to suspend the preparations 
for federation, but it would remain their objective. 

Sept. 12.—The Council of State, the Upper House of the Central 
Legislature, decided unanimously to send a message of profound admira- 
tion to Poland for her heroic struggle against wanton aggression. The 
Leader of the House declared that ‘India’s ultimate fate will be decided 
on the battlefields of Europe’’. 

The Commercial Attaché and other officials at the German Consulate- 
General in Bombay were arrested and interned. (The police had recently 
discovered over a lakh of rupees in the residences of the Consulate Staff.) 

Sept. 15.—Units of the Territorial Force were called up, to take the 
place of Regular troops dispatched to war stations, but there was no 
general mobilization. 

The Working Committee of the Congress Party invited the British 
Government to declare their war aims in regard to democracy and Im- 
perialism, and asked for a declaration as to how these aims would apply 
to India. 

It declared that India was being committed from day to day “‘toa policy 
to which she is not a party and of which she disapproves’. 

It was announced that an attempt had been made by tribesmen in 


Tirah to start a rising in Afghanistan, but had failed. (See Afghanistan, 
Sept. 7.) 


IRAN 


Sept. 5.—The Government announced their decision to remain neutral, 
and defend the country’s neutrality. 


IRAQ 


Sept. 6.—The Government decided to sever relations with Germany, 
and the German Minister was handed his passport. 

All Germans were deported. 

Sept. 8.—The Prince Regent telegraphed to the King of England ex- 
pressing “our unshakable attachment, Government and people alike, to 
the letter and the spirit of the Treaty of Alliance uniting us, and to assure 
you of our firm determination to do everything in our power in the same 
spirit to co-operate with our great ally until right and justice, of the lofty 
principles to defend which you have entered the war, shall prevail’’. 

He received a reply from King George saying he was deeply moved by 
the message, and that the action of the Iraqi Government was a further 
proof, if proof were needed, of the sincere and lasting friendship between 
their two peoples. He concluded with an assurance that “if ever the 
horrors of war descend upon Iraq, my Government would carry out their 
obligations in the same spirit of loyalty and resolution”. 
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ITALY 


Sept. 5.—The Popolo d’Italia said that “with arms ready and hearts 
tempered by four wars we are ready in any event to await the Duce’s 
orders. In the new European order Italy will not be outside, and a new 
Versailles will not emerge.” 

Signor Gayda wrote, “History will fix the responsibility for the war. 
Because of a question of formality of procedure 210 million men to-day 
face each other in arms.” ; 

Close contact was stated to be maintained between the Duce and the 
Pope. 

Sept. 6.—The export prohibitions were extended to a large number of 
articles, including many foodstuffs, oils and fats, textile yarns, metals, 
aircraft and motor parts, timber, and cellulose. 

Sept. 9.—Many articles appeared in the press emphasizing the necessity 
of Italy’s carrying on and even increasing her normal trade and industrial 
activities, and pointing out that Italy was not isolating herself in Europe. 
She intended to follow closely all political, military, and diplomatic phases 
of the struggle, it was declared, with the purpose of becoming the decisive 
factor on the Continent. 

Sept. 12.—Large quantities of foodstuffs were reported to be leaving 
North Italy for Germany daily, in exchange for coal from the Saar. 

Sept. 13.—The press published articles representing that the British 
blockade policy was doomed to disappointment, and that time was on the 
side of Germany because of the cost and difficulty to Britain and France 
of protecting their lines of oversea communications. 

Sept. 15.—The Government took drastic measures to control prices and 
food supplies, and special police squads were reported to be watching the 
latter in each province. Business firms were under close supervision. 

Sept. 16.—General Terauchi left Rome for Berlin, at the head of the 
Japanese military mission. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, declared that consumption of food and 
industrial products must be reduced, and agricultural, mineral, and indus- 
trial output increased. Food supplies were adequate, but solid and liquid 
fuels would have to be economized. There was urgent need for economy 
in metals. 

Sept. 18.—Signor Bastianini, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was appointed Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The Government placed the ports of the country at the disposal! of 
Switzerland for unloading liquid fuel for Swiss consumption. 


JAPAN 


Sept. 5.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informed the diplomatic 
representatives of Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, and the 
U.S.A. of the Government’s policy of ‘‘non-intervention’’, saying at the 
same time that Japan felt grave concern over the attitude or action of 
the Powers towards the China incident. 

He drew the “‘serious attention” of the belligerents to ‘the desirability 
of eliminating all causes for untoward incidents between them and China ". 

The Domei Agency said that he also drew their attention to the ad- 
visability of ‘taking good care not to create such a situation as might 
compel Japan to abandon her policy of non-intervention”’. 

Sept. 7—Nine German steamers took refuge in Japanese ports. 
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Sept. 8.—The British Embassy issued a communiqué denying reports 
that Great Britain might agree to a cessation of hostilities if Poland was 
conquered. Even if this happened, it stated, that would only strengthen 
British determination that Hitlerism must be destroyed. 

Sept. 9.—The Prime Minister told the press that Japan was determined 
not to be involved in the European war, and would concentrate on a settle- 
ment of the China affair. He intimated that she was prepared to resume the 
Anglo-Japanese negotiations if Britain was willing to break the deadlock 
by showing sincerity. He deprecated the suggestion that Japan would take 
the opportunity to drive out foreign influences from China; she must act 
independently on a moral basis. ‘If foreign countries will co-operate we 
should not reject them.” 

General Abe rejected Herr von Ribbentrop’s contention that the 
German-Soviet Pact did not violate the spirit of the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
The German Foreign Minister, he said, “‘ distinguishes the Comintern from 
the Soviet Government, and emphasizes the possibility of maintaining a 
distinction between a Japanese-Soviet non-aggression pact and the spirit 
of the Anti-Comintern Pact. Such remarks, however, are questionable, 
and run counter to the intention of Japan.” 

He considered that the European war had broken out because of a 
miscalculation on the part of Hitler. 

Sept. 12.—General Nishio, Inspector-General of Military Training, was 
appointed C.-in-C. of the forces in North China, with General Itagaki as 
his Chief of Staff. 

General Umezu was appointed C.-in-C. in Manchukuo as well as Am- 
bassador in Hsinking. 

General Sugiyama, hitherto C.-in-C. in North China, was placed on the 
Supreme War Council in Tokyo. 

Sept. 13.—The Cabinet issued a statement that “with a settlement in 
China as the pivotal point in their policy, the Government intend to deal 
with the complicated and delicate international developments abroad by 
holding fast to Japan’s independent position”’. 

Japan would “‘positively”’ support the establishment of a new Central 
Government in China, and intended to bring about “solidarity between 
Japanese and Manchukuo relations and the new relations between Japan 
and China”’. 

Sept. 15.—Report of armistice in fighting on the Soviet-Manchukuo 
frontier. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 16.—General Terauchi in Germany and Italy. (See Italy.) 

An armistice with Russia was concluded, and was explained in Tokyo 
as part of Japan’s policy for peace in China. 

The Domei Agency described it as “‘a definite help towards a settlement, 
and will enable Japan to devote her entire energy to the problem of 
China”. It showed Chiang Kai-shek that he could not expect further 
diversions to the north, and demonstrated that Russia had lost faith in a 
Chinese victory. 

Sept. 18.—A Foreign Office spokesman stated that the truce agreement 
with Russia had nothing to do with the European war, nor had it been 
concluded through German mediation. He emphasized that Japan had 
no intention of intervening in the war. 


LATVIA 
Sept. 6.—The Foreign Minister was informed by the German Minister 
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that the basis of relations with Latvia was the non-aggression pact of 
June 7, and that a separate declaration ve respect of Latvian neutrality 
was therefore superfluous. 

Sept. 8.—Some reservists were called up, but reports of mobilization 
were Officially denied. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Sept. 9.—Letter from the British Foreign Office giving the reasons for 
the declaration of war against Germany. (See Great Britain.) 


LITHUANIA 


Sept. 9.—The Government introduced conscription for labour, affecting 
all citizens between 16 and 60. 


MANCHUKUO 


Sept. 13.—Reports were current that the Russians had broken through 
the Japanese centre on the Nomonhan front and advanced some 3 miles. 

Sept. 16.—Armistice concluded between Japan and Russia in the fighting 
on the Mongolian border. (See Japan.) 


MEXICO 


Sept. 5.—The President declared that Mexico would observe a policy 
of neutrality, based on international law, and offered to take part in any 
movement for peace or the limitation of hostilities. 

The Labour Party declared for the democracies. 

Nine German ships arrived in Vera Cruz, Pampico, and other harbours. 
Their radio cabins were sealed by order of the Government. 

Sept. 8.—Government officials in the capital indicated that the Allies 
would experience no difficulty if they wished to obtain oil from Mexico. 


MOROCCO 


Sept. 6.—A letter from the Sultan was read in all mosques, charging 
Germany with doing everything to set the world aflame, and declaring it 
to be the duty of every one to show gratitude to France for what she had 
done for them. “We owe her unrestricted support”’, he said, till victory 
was attained. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Sept. 8.—A minesweeper struck a mine off Terschelling Island and sank, 
with the loss of 29 men out of a crew of 52. 

Sept. 12.—The wireless bulletin stated that the steamer Groenlo had 
been stopped and taken to a British port. 

Sept. 13.—British official statement re the Groenlo. (See Great Britain). 

Sept. 14.—The whole fishing fleet was reported to have returned to port, 
having been forced into inactivity. The official press service stated that on 
September 13 a German military aeroplane attacked a Dutch military 
seaplane north of Ameland Island and forced it down. The Dutch machine 
was destroyed and 2 of its crew of 4 injured. They were taken to the 
German island of Norderney. 

The German Minister called at the Foreign Office and expressed his 
Government’s regret and offered to replace the machine. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Sept. 5.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that “not a moment 
too soon have Britain and France taken arms against so faithless and 
unscrupulous an adversary (Nazism). We are fighting a doctrine that 
springs from contempt for human nature and disregards the rights of 
eople.”’ 

The House of Representatives confirmed unanimously the declaration 
of war against Germany, and then passed the special Estimates. 

Sept. 8.—The Government decided to raise a special force for service 
“within or beyond” New Zealand. Enlistment would be voluntary, and 
confined to men between 21 and 35. 

Sept. 12.—Recruiting for the special force began, and 6,655 men 
registered. 

Sept. 15.—The Acting Premier told Parliament that the whole of the 
resources of the country would be mobilized and efficiently organized in 
order to assist the British Commonwealth to the utmost. Every suggestion 
by the British Government had been accepted and put into operation, and 
control of the Naval Division had been transferred to the Admiralty. The 
maximum facilities were being used to train men for the R.A.F. as quickly 
as possible. 

The Minister of Finance stated that negotiations were proceeding for 
selling to the United Kingdom the whole of the surplus butter, cheese, 
meat, and wool. 


NORWAY 
Sept. 6.—The Government authorized certain restrictions on shipping, 


e.g. ships in foreign ports were to notify all existing and future freight 
contracts. 

A German steamer in Trondheim harbour was found to have disguised 
herself as Swedish or Danish, the marks of this having been obliterated 
after arrival. 

Sept 8.—The King addressed the Storting in extraordinary session, and 
declared that Norway would be absolutely neutral. The Government 
informed the Powers that civil aircraft were prohibited from flying over 
Norway. 

Sept. 13.—The motorship Rinda was sunk after striking a mine off 
Terschelling. Seventeen people were drowned. 


PALESTINE 


Sept. 12.—The first two days of the campaign organized by the Jewish 
Agency and National Council for volunteer service in local defence services 
of the British Army resulted in 45,000 men and women registering. 

The Chief Rabbi broadcast a message to the people (on the occasion of 
the Jewish New Year) reminding them of Israel’s message about the 
eventual rule of peace and good-will, and mentioned the Jews’ prayers for 
victory for Great Britain’s efforts in the struggle against tyranny. 


POLAND 


Sept. 4.—A decree ordered the formation of Czech and Slovak Legions 
on Polish soil, under General Prchala. 
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Sept. 6.—Signature of Protocol with France undertaking not to sign 
separate peace. (See France.) 

Announcement of credit of £8} millions to the Government. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Sept. 7.—Inauguration of wireless service news in Polish and message 
from Mr. Chamberlain. (See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 8.—Military mission in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 9.—Broadcast to the British people by the Ambassador in London. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 11.—The Lord Mayor of Warsaw broadcast an announcement that 
German troops were only 6 miles away, but the heroic attitude of the army 
and people left no doubt where victory would rest. German deceit and 
their trick of using Polish wave-lengths would have no effect. 

The morale of the people was excellent, and the life of the capital had 
undergone very little change. 

An official communiqué said: “the Germans have committed a new and 
unprecedented breach of the Geneva broadcasting agreement by imitating 
the call signal of the Warsaw Station. ... The German station broadcast a 
lying report of the capture of Warsaw. ...”’ 

Sept. 13.—The Government issued, through the Embassies in London 
and elsewhere, a statement regarding Hitler’s reported announcement of 
the bombing of open towns, &c., as a reprisal for the resistance of the civil 
population. It declared that from the very beginning of hostilities the 
German air forces were systematically and ruthlessly bombing open towns. 
Up to September 3 Warsaw and its suburbs, Bialystok, Bydgoszcz, Czesto- 
chowa, Gdynia, Grodno, Grudziadz, Kalisz, Krakow, Kutno, Lwow, Lodz, 
Piotrkow, Poznan, Pultusk, Radom, Radomsko, Tomaszow, Torun, Wilno, 
Kielce, and 9 other towns were bombed, and since September 3 scores of 
towns and even villages had been raided. 

The casualties among the civilian population between September I and 3 
were over 1,500 killed and many thousand wounded. During the last 2 days 
the Germans had begun the methodical bombing of towns far removed from 
the battle-zone, including Lublin, Janow, Zamose, Chelm, Kowel, and 
Zuck, the centres of which were bombed from low altitudes. 

A broadcast from Lwow stated that Siedlce had been almost completely 
destroyed, and Lublin was in flames. 

The Diplomatic Corps were reported (by the French press) to have 
decided to appeal to their respective Governments against the bombing 
of Krzemieniec, and the Dutch Minister was stated to have informed the 
German Government before the raid that the Diplomatic Corps was 
staying there. 

The Ambassadors of Italy and the U.S.A., and the Spanish Minister were 
reported to have left Krzemieniec. 

The Government moved to Zaleszczyki, on the Rumanian frontier. 

The British Embassy moved to Kuty and Zaleszczyki in two parties. 

Sept. 14.—The Warsaw radio station, in a reply to Hitler’s threat to 
bomb open towns and the German Army proclamation, pointed out that 
Germans did not feel secure in the territory occupied by them. German 
propaganda was trying to mislead world opinion by calling Polish civilians 
fighting in defence of their motherland franc-tireurs, but this term no 
longer had any meaning nowadays, when “the calculated brutality of the 
German armed forces is directed as much against the civil population as 
against the heroic Polish troops”, and the whole population without 
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distinction of class, race, or creed was animated by one supreme urge to 
defend their country. 

Although countless thousands might perish the fight for freedom would 
go on, and whether in uniform or in civilian clothes men, women, and 
children would fight and prove to the aggressor that his threats and his 
appeals were in vain. 

The Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Poland were 
reported to have left by air for Rumania. 

Sept. 15.—The News Agency issued a communiqué stating that the 
bombardment of open towns by German aircraft had assumed the charac- 
ter of a systematic destruction of all built-up areas or cities without any 
connexion with military operations, in flagrant contradiction to the declara- 
tion made by Germany to civilized States. 

Sept. 17.—The Government issued a statement through the Embassy 
in London announcing the invasion of the country by the Russians, 
who were met with strong resistance. Sharp fighting occurred near 
Molodeczno. The pretext the Soviet Government advanced to justify 
this aggression was that the Polish Government had ceased to exist and 
had abandoned the territory of Poland, thus leaving the population outside 
the German-occupied zone without protection. 

The Polish Government was functioning on Polish territory and carrying 
on the war against the Germans with all the means in its power. 

The Soviet Government had flagrantly violated the Polish-Russian 
Pact of Non-Aggression signed on July 25, 1932. Further, on May 5, 1934, 
by the Protocol signed in Moscow, this Pact was prolonged till December 
31, 1945. 

By the Convention signed in London on July 3, 1933, Soviet Russia and 
Poland agreed on a definition of aggression which clearly stamped as an 
act of aggression any encroachment of the territory of one party by the 
forces of the other, and furthermore, that no consideration of a political, 
military, economic, or any other order could in any circumstances serve 
as a pretext for committing an act of aggression. 

The Soviet Government stood, therefore, self-condemned as a violator 
of its international obligations ; thus contradicting all the moral principles 
upon which it had claimed to base its foreign policy since its admittance 
to the League. 

The President, in a proclamation to the nation, said that at a time when 
the Army was struggling against the overwhelming power of the enemy, 
“our eastern neighbour has invaded our land in violation of solemn 
covenants and of the unchanging principles of morality”’. 

Poland, allied to France and Britain, was battling for the rule of law 
against lawlessness, for faith and civilization against soulless barbarism, 
against the reign of evil in the world. 

In order to safeguard the symbols of the Republic and the source of the 
constitutional authority he had resolved to transfer the seat of the Presi- 
dent and of the highest executive authorities of the State to a place offering 
conditions assuring to them full sovereignty and opportunity to watch 
over the interests of the Republic. 

He ended by saying that on every one of the citizens rested the duty of 
guarding the honour of the nation, no matter what might befall. “‘ Provi- 
dence will render justice to our cause.” 

The proclamation was dated September 17, and issued from Kosow, a 
town near Kuty. 
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PORTUGAL 


Sept. 8.—A decree was issued providing for the development of exports, 
with power to prohibit or limit the export of certain goods in accordance 
with national interests, and for the control of imports. It also provided 
for the reinforcement and supervision of industrial and trade activities, 
and the rationing of consumers, if necessary. 

Sept. 12.—Among steps taken by the Government to prevent the abuse 
of Portugal’s neutrality was the sealing of the wireless systems of all vessels 
in the ports, and the keeping of a careful watch on all ships visiting 
Portugal, Madeira, and the Azores. 

President Carmona arrived back in Lisbon. 


RUMANIA 


Sept. 5.—The Government issued a communiqué that they were “ deter- 
mined to continue a pacific attitude, maintaining a good understanding 
with all our neighbours. In this spirit the Government are ready to renew 
their proposal for a non-aggression pact... .” 

Sept. 6.—The Crown Council decided to maintain strict neutrality. 

Sept. 8.—Demonstrations in cinemas were forbidden. (Pictures showing 
German Ministers had been hissed.) 

Sept. 14.—Signature of trade agreement with Hungary. (See Hungary.) 

Sept. 15.—Calling up of all reservists living in England. (See Great 
Britain.) 

The Polish Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Poland 
arrived in Northern Rumania by aeroplane. 

The Cabinet issued a decree re refugees (thousands of whom were arriv- 
ing from Poland) giving preference to women and children in permits to 
enter the country. Polish politicians were allowed to enter provided they 
resided in a single place and ceased all political activity. Other civilians, 
especially those from Galicia, were forbidden to enter. 

Sept. 17.—President Moscicki of Poland and all members of the Govern- 
ment still in Poland entered Rumania at Kuty. The British Ambassador 
was reported to be at Czernowitz. 

The Polish frontier was closed. 

Sept. 18.—Over 200 Polish aeroplanes arrived at Czernowitz (Cernauti) 
and were interned. 


SLOVAKIA 


Sept. 6.—The property of the Minister to Poland was confiscated owing 
to his appeal to the Slovak people to resist the pro-German policy of the 
Government. 

Sept. 7—The Government announced that all Slovaks between 16 and 
60 must be “‘available for national service’. 

Press reports of the bombing by Polish aircraft of German forces at 
Levoca, Bartvo, and Presov on September 5 described them zs having 
done much damage. 

Sept. 10.—Desertions of soldiers from the Slovak Army were reported to 
have brought the number who had escaped into Hungary to about 10,000. 
Most of them were interned. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Sept. 5.—General Smuts’ amendment was passed by 80 votes to 67, and 
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the Prime Minister resigned. The Governor-General asked General Smuts 
to form a Ministry. 

Sept. 6.—General Smuts formed a Cabinet, taking the Portfolios of 
External Affairs and Defence himself. Mr. Hofmeyr was Minister of 
Finance; Mr. Steyn, Justice; Mr. Madeley, Commerce and Industries ; 
Mr. Suttaford, the Interior; Mr. Reitz, Native Affairs; Mr. Collins, Agri- 
culture; Mr. Lawrence, Labour; and Col. Stallard, Mines. Col. Stallard 
was leader of the Dominion Party, and Mr. Madeley, of the Labour Party. 

A Proclamation announced that South Africa was at war with Germany. 

Sept. 7.—General Smuts, speaking in Parliament, said the House, 
which was free to have decided otherwise, was taking its stand for the 
defence of freedom and the destruction of Hitlerism and all it implied. 
Their primary duty in South Africa was to place their own defences in the 
highest state of efficiency, and they could best serve the cause for which 
they stood by so strengthening their defences and so surveying their 
natural resources as to render the Union safe against any inroads from the 
enemy. 

He went on, “‘It is clear, therefore, that at this stage the Government 
cannot give any encouragement to those citizens who wish to serve over- 
seas. It is for the Union to give its physical support to our friends and 
allies in all questions of trade, shipping, and finance. . . .”’ 

Sept. 8.—The German steamer Hagen lying in Durban harbour was 
seized by the police, and the crew detained. 

The Nationalist press bitterly attacked General Smuts, and Die Burger 
attempted to prove that he did not represent a majority of the electorate. 
(The House of Assembly was believed to contain 85 supporters of General 
Smuts, and 67 of General Hertzog.) 

Sept. 11.—General Smuts, in a message to the people, said “I hold the 
strong conviction that this is not the occasion when we should make a dis- 
play of our separateness from the British Commonwealth. Our best friend 
in a dangerous world is the British Commonwealth.” 

He pointed out that Germany’s declared policy expressly included her 
former Colonies, and “the fight for Danzig is but the eve of a fight for 
South-West Africa. If we were neutral in the case of Poland we should 
discover that other Powers, including Great Britain, would be neutral 
when at an early date we were attacked.” 

He added that the Government did not propose to organize forces to 
fight in Europe. 

Sept. 14.—The Minister for Native Affairs, speaking at Johannesburg, 
said that if South Africa had remained neutral “we would have been 
shamed in the face of the world”’. He disclosed that at the Cabinet meeting 
on September g General Hertzog had not consulted his colleagues but had 
merely announced what he intended to do—to remain neutral. General 
a had said: ‘‘ This is the most vital decision I have had to make in 
my life.”’ 


SPAIN 


Sept. 5.—A decree was published by General Franco stating that, as war 
had broken out, “I ordain .. . the strictest neutrality on the part of Spanish 
subjects in accordance with the laws at present in force and the principles 
of international law’’. 

— 7.—Fifty-four German vessels were reported to have taken refuge 
at Vigo. 
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Sept. 8.—The authorities in the frontier towns were understood to be 
obliging Germans to withdraw towards the interior. 


SWEDEN 


Sept. 6.—A list of export embargoes was published. It included scrap 
iron. 

Sept. 9.—The Riksdag met and the Government introduced sup- 
plementary defence Estimates totalling 360 million kronor, to last till 
January 31. 

The Foreign Office received a Note from the British Minister assuring it 
of his Government’s respect for Sweden’s neutrality so long as it was 
respected by Germany. 

Sept. 10.—A decree was issued prohibiting the export without special 
licence of wood, wood-pulp, newsprint, iron ore, iron rails, and steel sheets. 

Sept. 14.—Large numbers of people in Stockholm received from the 
German Legation translations from the Berlin press of articles attacking 
England and of extracts from the German White Paper. 

Dr. Burckhardt arrived in Stockholm and was received by the Foreign 
Minister. 

Sept. 18.—The Government drafted a War Commerce Bill, prohibiting 
individuals from incurring obligations towards foreign Powers. 


SWITZERLAND 


Sept. 5.—The Government issued a decree establishing compulsory 
service for all civilians, with a view to finding substitutes in trade, industry, 
agriculture, &c., for men called up. 

Sept. 13.—The Federal Council decided to bring all news agencies under 


Government control. 


SYRIA 


Sept. 7—The Governments of Syria and the Lebanon telegraphed to 
the French High Commissioner expressing their admiration of the French 
attitude in defending liberty and justice and saying that they felt proud 
to stand without reserve by France. 

Declarations of loyalty were received from several well-known Arab 
leaders, religious and lay, and large numbers of young men volunteered 
for service in the French Army. 


THAILAND 


Sept. 9 —The Government received assurances from the British Minister 
that as long as Thai neutrality was respected by other Powers it would, of 
course, be completely respected by the British Government. 


TRANSJORDAN 

Sept. 5.—The Emir telegraphed to the King of England affirming his 
support, loyalty, and sympathy in the same spirit in which his father, 
King Hussein of the Hejaz, took part in the previous war. 
TURKEY 


Sept. 5.—It was announced that the Trade Agreement with Germany, 
which expired on August 31, would not be renewed. 
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Sept. 12.—The Prime Minister made a statement in the Kamutay in 
which he said their foreign policy had followed the customary well-defined 
lines. With Britain and France Turkey had ‘‘common interests and a 
common conception, of which the House knows the principles’. Con- 
versations leading to the conclusion of final agreements of long duration 
with those Powers were continuing in the most friendly atmosphere. 

Their relations with Russia remained and would continue to be friendly. 
Relations with Germany conformed to international rules. Turkey had 
had no direct difference with her. 

With Poland relations had always been friendly and had suffered no 
ups and downs. In conclusion, he said he hoped the war would not develop 
so far as to involve them ; meanwhile, military measures were being taken 
in certain regions purely as a precaution. 


URUGUAY 


Sept. 7—The Government declared the country’s neutrality. 

Sept. 13.—The Montevideo University Law Students Society circu- 
larized all law student centres in both Americas urging them to bring 
pressure on all American Governments “‘to break off relations with Ger- 
many, instead of proclaiming neutrality, which favours the aggressor. 
We cannot remain indifferent when all our ideals and interests are flagrantly 
attacked.” 


U.S.A. 


Sept. 5.—The President signed a general proclamation of neutrality, and 
later proclaimed as binding on U.S. citizens the mandatory provisions of 


the Neutrality Act, as they prohibited the export of arms, munitions, &c. 
to belligerent Powers, and the resort of those Powers to the U.S. money 
market. The Act also forbade U.S. citizens to enlist in the Armed Forces 
of countries at war. 

The proclamation found a state of war to exist between Germany and 
France, Poland, the U.K., India, Australia, and New Zealand. Its pro- 
visions applied to the Panama Canal Zone. 

The President told the press that the arms embargo prohibited all ship- 
ments of aircraft to belligerents, regardless of existing contracts. 

The Navy Department ordered that 116 destroyers be reconditioned, 
for patrolling in enforcement of the Neutrality Act. Aeroplanes were also 
to take part. 

The press gave great prominence to the statement by the Captain and 
other survivors of the Athenia that she was torpedoed and shelled by a 
submarine. Nazi mendacity was described in the papers as taken as a 
matter of course by public opinion throughout the country. 

Sept. 6.—The New York Herald Tribune said that freedom to supply 
commodities to the democratic Powers involved dangers, but that ‘in- 
creasingly it seems that unless the United States is able to bring its 
influence to bear in the world by methods ‘short of war’ there will only be 
a greater chance that ultimately it will have to do so by resort to war itself”’. 

The New York Times and other papers advocated a return to the “cash 
and carry” plan, the Times saying, “‘the democracies have every right, 
morally and legally . . . to come to us now with their own funds and take 
away from our shores in their own ships the weapons of self-defence they 
so desperately need... .” 
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Sept. 7.—The President signed an order placing the Panama Canal under 
“exclusive authority and jurisdiction” of the officer commanding the 
Forces in the Canal Zone. 

He also issued regulations covering the grant of trade credits and short- 
term obligations to nationals of belligerent countries. (Such grants were 
permitted by Section 3 of the Neutrality Act when concerned with 
ordinary commercial transactions.) 

Sept. 8.—The State Department made public a report from the Naval 
Attachés of the Embassy in London that the Athenta was hit by a torpedo, 
A separate report from the Minister to Eire stated that witnesses had 
testified that the ship was struck amidships and was shortly afterwards 
struck again “by a projectile projected through the air”’. 

The President announced the signature of a proclamation declaring a 
state of limited national emergency. He also signed orders authorizing 
the increase in the strength of the Army by 60,000 men, of the Navy by 
14,000, of the National Guard by 35,000, and of the Marine Corps by 25,000 
men. 

Sept. 11.—Eager buying took place on the New York Stock Exchange 
owing to the belief that the Neutrality Act would be repealed and that 
Britain and France would buy munitions as well as general supplies. 

The President received a letter from the Friends of German Democracy 
reaffirming their loyalty to the United States, and declaring that their 
sympathies were completely with Germany, but “not with the present 
Germany of Hitler and his murderous hordes”’. 

The New York papers commented unfavourably on Field-Marshal 
GGring’s speech, the Times describing it as “garrulous, naive, sometimes 
downright childish, and bristling with strange contradictions”, and the 
Herald Tribune declaring that “there is no sane or ethical answer to 
Marshal Géring and his guns. One can only obey or fight. The British 
declare that they will fight.” 

The owners of the steamer Wacosta reported to the State Department 
that a German submarine had stopped the vessel off the Irish coast the 
previous day and detained it for 3 hours searching for contraband. 

Mr. Cordell Hull told the press that instances of the stopping and search- 
ing of American vessels by British and German warships had been reported 
and the fullest inquiry was under way. 

A list of the articles declared to be contraband by the British Govern- 
ment had been received, but not one from Germany. 

The President suspended the marketing quotas restricting the importa- 
tion and domestic marketing of sugar, owing to the fact that speculators 
were trying to capitalize a temporary retail scarcity of sugar. 

It was announced that the 3 principal broadcasting systems had made 
an agreement to avoid unnecessary horror, suspense, and undue excite- 
ment in their bulletins, and to make every effort to be temperate, reason- 
able, and responsible in their interpretation of facts and rumours. 

Replying to questions about his speech at Kingston on August 18, 1938, 
the President said that it had been not a new statement, but simply a 
re-statement of the Monroe Doctrine. (In some quarters the speech was 
considered to amount to a declaration that Canada occupied, in relation 
to American policy, a “special position’’.) 

Sept. 13.—The State Department published a telegram, dated Septem- 
ber 8, from the Ambassador in Poland, declaring that the German Air 
Force was “taking advantage of every opportunity, without regard to the 
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danger of the civilian population which may be involved. . . . It is also 
evident that German bombers are releasing the bombs they carry even 
when they are in doubt as to the identity of their objectives.”’ 

He cited the attaeks on his villa and that of his neighbour, a heavy 
attack on modern apartment buildings in the Warsaw suburbs, the bomb- 
ing of a refugee train, the destruction of a sanatorium near Otwock, and 
damage to a hospital train plainly marked with the Red Cross on the 
roof, &c. 

Mr. Biddle also sent a telegram from the town where the U.S. Embassy 
was situated stating that “this place, a defenceless open village, was 
bombed at 11 a.m. to-day by a flight of 4 German aeroplanes, which dropped 
at least 12 bombs. . . along the main street . . . verified casualties include 
11 people killed and 40 seriously injured”’. 

It was stated in the aircraft industry that manufacturers were equipping 
their factories so as to produce, within 6 months, 1,000 military planes a 
month. 

Sept. 13.—The President summoned a special session of Congress on 
September 21, by Proclamation, to receive a communication from the 
Executive Department of the Government regarding revision of the neutra- 
lity legislation. 

Sept. 14.—Sterling fell to $3.76, but recovered to over $3.90 following 
the issue of a statement by the Foreign Exchange Committee reading: 
“We understand that any American demand for dollar exchange will be 
satisfied in the London market at the rate of $4.02, if such demand is in 
connexion with the liquidation of pre-war sterling balances or with current 
trade transactions with the British Empire.”’ 

French francs fell to 2.17 cents, compared with 2.29 cents the previous 
day. 

Mr. Hull made a statement as to the conduct of the Administration and 
its neutrality in face of the hostilities, in which he said the country had 
“for the time being’ adopted certain restrictive measures. Thus, under 
the Neutrality and the Johnson Acts, the extension of credits or making 
of loans to belligerent Governments, travel by Americans on belligerent 
ships, and other practices were forbidden ; but “ these restrictive measures 
do not and cannot constitute a modification of the principles of inter- 
national law, but rather they require the nationals of the United States 
to forgo, until Congress shall decide otherwise, the exercise of certain 
rights under those principles.”’ 

As to the danger to U.S. shipping from the blockades, Mr. Hull said 
the Government was giving the widest possible notice re the danger 
areas, and was warning U.S. nationals and shipping against the actual 
danger in any other respect as situations involving this were brought to 
its notice. 

He told the press, in reply to questions, that there was nothing seriously 
unusual in the detention of U.S. ships by Britain, and the removal of 
contraband. 

The head of the Office of Munitions Control announced that assurances 
would be required from the Foreign Office of neutral nations adjacent to the 
war zone that arms shipped to their nationals would not be transhipped 
to belligerents. The obligation to secure these assurances was on the buyers. 

Sept. 15.—President Roosevelt issued an order, effective in go days, 
prescribing the air space above the Panama Canal Zone and the 3-mile 
boundary at each end of the canal as a “military air space reservation”. 
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The State Department announced that all U.S. citizens had been 
advised to leave Russia. 

Sept. 17.—The State Department announced that there were 28 Ameri- 
can citizens missing as a result of the sinking of the Athenia, 

Sept. 18.—The New York Times, writing on “the Russian Betrayal”, said 
that, “Germany having killed the prey, Soviet Russia will seize that part 
of the carcass that Germany cannot use. It will play the noble role of 
hyena to the German lion”’. 

It considered that the issue at last stood clear: Hitlerism was brown 
Communism, and Stalinism Red Fascism, and “the world will now under- 
stand that the only real ideological issue is one between democracy, liberty, 
and peace, and despotism, terror, and war.” 

The Herald Tribune argued strongly against isolation, and, referring to 
the opposition to a revision of the Neutrality Law said, “to bind this 
nation to a helpless inability to exert any influence over events seems, in 
face of the actual possibilities rising before us, the height of folly.’’ 


U.S.S.R. 


Sept. 5.—The Government announced that a further one and a half 
classes of conscripts would be called up for training between September 15 
and October 15, i.e. those born in Ig1g and in the second half of rg18 
(some 14 million). In addition, 145,000 men of the 1920 and 1921 classes 
would be called up, and Marshal Voroshiloff also ordered the soldiers of 
the 1937 class serving in the Baltic, Polish, and Ukrainian frontier dis- 
tricts to remain with the Colours for another month (they were due for 
discharge on September 20 onwards). 

The press reports of the fighting showed indications of selection favour- 
able to Germany, and while Hitler’s reply to President Roosevelt’s appeal 
against the bombing of civilians was published, the British and French 
answers were not. 

Sept. 6.—The Red Star, the Army organ, welcomed the Pact with 
Germany because it put an end to “hostility between two of the greatest 
European States, fomented by agents provocateurs”’. 

The Government were understood to have informed the Polish Govern- 
ment that they hoped to maintain normal commercial relations with 
Poland during the war. 

Speakers at the celebrations on International Youth Day emphasized 
that the Soviet Union was an island of peace amid a warring capitalist 
world. 

Sept. 9.—The Foreign Trade Commissariat was empowered to restrict 
or prohibit the export of goods to countries in which legislative or other 
measures or the establishment of foreign exchange restrictions created 
conditions unfavourable for Soviet trade. 

It was also empowered to prevent the shipment of goods abroad unless 
paid for in advance. 

Five classes of infantry reservists were believed to have been called up, 
and certain units of the tank, artillery, and air forces. It was pointed out 
in Moscow that the mobilization was confined to the west, and would 
be completed that day. 

The Tass Agency stated that the Government took this action owing 
to the “German-Polish war, which is acquiring an ever wider and more 
threatening character’’. 
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The Tass Agency also reported that British firms were refusing to 
deliver machinery, rubber, cocoa, &c., ordered by the Foreign Trade 
Commissariat. 

Sept. 14.—Pravda, in a long article on Poland, said it was difficult to 
explain such a quick defeat merely by the German superiority in technique 
and organization and the lack of assistance from Britain and France. 
The causes were “in the first place rooted in the inner weaknesses and 
contradictions of the Polish State, which is a multinational State. The 
Poles constitute only about 60 per cent. of the population, the remaining 
4o per cent. being made up of national minorities, chiefly Ukrainians, 
White Russians, and Jews. Poland is inhabited by no less than 8 million 
Ukrainians and about 3 million White Russians... ”’. 

It declared that the policy of the ruling circles in Poland had been 
characterized by the suppression and oppression of national minorities, 
particularly of these two races. The Polish language dominated all the 
rungs of the administrative ladder, and the ruling classes maintained their 
domination by punitive expeditions, field tribunals, and White terror, 
and by fanning national discord. 

The paper referred to the very severe losses sustained by Poland, and 
said the Government machine was falling to pieces. 

The Tass Agency reported that on September 12 Polish military air- 
craft violated the frontier in the areas of Shepetovka and Zhitkovichi and 
were chased by Soviet fighters back to Polish territory. Despite this, 
violations continued and on September 13 Polish bombers violated the 
frontier in the areas of Krivin and Yampol. One was compelled to land by 
Soviet fighters and its crew detained, while 3 others crossed the frontier 
in the Mozyr area and were forced to land, their crews being detained. 
(According to the Paris radio the crews of the 3 planes were Germans.) 

Sept. 15.—The Government called up the first batch of men under the 
Military Service Law passed on August 31. The number affected was 
estimated at 1 million. 

Pravda stated that complete preparation was necessary, because “the 
capitalist world has been caught by war fever’. 

Reports were current that M. Molotoff had agreed, with the Japanese 
Ambassador, on an “armistice” in the fighting on the Manchurian frontier. 
] Sept. 16.—An armistice with Japan was concluded in Moscow. (See also 
apan.) 

The terms of the agreement were that hostilities on the Mongolian 
frontier should cease at 2 p.m. that day, the forces on both sides remaining 
in the positions they occupied at 3 p.m. on September 15. 

A mixed commission would demarcate the frontier, and arrangements 
were made for an exchange of prisoners and wounded. 

M. Molotoff summoned the Polish Ambassador and handed him a Note 
saying that Soviet troops would enter Polish territory. The Ambassador 
refused to accept it, but informed his Government of its contents. 

Sept. 17.—Soviet forces crossed the Polish frontier at 4 a.m. at many 
points between Polotsk and Kamenetz-podolsk. 

The Wireless Service broadcast a summary of the Note to Poland, 
which stated that Soviet action was necessary to safeguard their own 
interests and to protect the White Russian and Ukrainian minorities. This 
action was consistent with neutrality in the Polish-German conflict. The 
Polish State could not be regarded as still existing; therefore all treaties 
with it were invalid. 
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The Soviet motive was to restore peace and order in Eastern Poland, and 
to take over the protection of the Russian populations. 

M. Molotoff broadcast an address to the people, explaining the action 
taken against Poland. (See Special Note.) ‘ 

The Government communicated to the British Ambassador the text of 
the Note handed to the Polish Ambassador the previous day. 

Sept. 18.—Diplomatic circles in Moscow believed the Soviet plans to 
include the establishment of a Protectorate over all that part of Poland 
not taken by Germany. 

In a joint official declaration the Soviet and German Governments 
announced that their troops in Poland would not pursue aims contrary to 
the terms of the Russo-German Pact or contrary to the interests of the 
two Governments. 

The function of the troops was to restore order in Poland and assist the 
population to re-establish the State on a new basis. 

The Government gave an assurance to the Rumanian Government that 
they would respect that country’s integrity. 


VATICAN CITY 


Sept. 5.—The Osservatore Romano reproduced an accurate version of the 
British White Paper on the communications between the British and 
German Governments. (No other paper had done so.) 

Sept. 14.—The Pope, when receiving the Belgian Ambassador, said he 
would not cease to watch for and support on all occasions the conclusion 
of a peace honourable for all, under which the vital rights of all might 
be protected and the security of nations safeguarded. 

Meanwhile, he would do his utmost to alleviate the wounds already 
inflicted, and would welcome declarations from the belligerents that they 
would observe the laws of humanity and international agreements in the 
conduct of war. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Sept. 5.—A Government communiqué declared their determination to 
“remain neutral in conflicts which affect neither the country’s indepen- 
dence nor integrity”’. 

Sept. 7—The Cabinet decided on a partial mobilization, applying, 
however, only to a certain number of reservists and specialists, for a 
period of training. 

The Regent signed several decrees granting an amnesty to political 
offenders and others except those guilty of espionage and bribery. Among 
those released were Prof. Yovanovitch, of the Serbian Peasant Party's 
left wing, and some Croats, originally condemned to death for their part 
in the so-called Lika rising in 1934. 

Sept. 11.—The Government forbad the enlistment and transit of volun- 
teers for service abroad. 

Sept. 12.—Reports were current in Belgrade that Germany was demand- 
ing from Yugoslavia deliveries of pigs of double the number fixed (150,000 
a year) and on credit. Transport difficulties were stated to be serious, 
7,000 railway trucks and 170 Danube barges being held up in Germany. 

Yugoslav “frozen” credits in Germany were estimated to total 170 
million dinars. 

Sept. 15.—The Government prohibited the export of maize and all 
vegetables. 
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